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Art.1. Tbe Hiftory of the Eftablifoment of the Reformation of Reli- 
gion in Scotland. By Gilbert Stuart, LL.D. 4to. 108, 6d, 
Boards. Murray. 1780. 

F all events in the hiftory of Scotland, the reformation of 
religion is the moft curious, and the moft important. 

When we confider the nature and magnitude of the event itfelf, 

the wonderful means by which it was effected, and the many 

extraordinary circumftances by which it was accompanied, there 
is reafon to expect that, as this great revolution is fufceptible 
ofa high degree of hiftorical ornament, it ought to have been 
treated with the moft induftrious exertions of cultivated genius. 

But if a fubject peculiarly adapted to entertain the fancy, and 

to intereft the paffions of the reader, fhould not have met with 

an eloquent, it was ftill to be wifhed that it fhould meet with a 

comprehenfive and an impartial hiftorian. Yet in the gene- 

ral hiftories of Scotland, the introduction of the reformed reli- 
gion is not explained with that circumftantial minutenefs which 
the fubjeét requires ; and in the books written profeffedly con- 
cerning ecclefiaftical affairs, there is often an improper mixture 
of prejudice and controverfy, which renders the perufal of them 
tirefome and difagreeable to the generality of readers. In ore 
der to remedy thefe defeéts, Dr, Stuart has given to the Public 
the performance before us, in which it has been his earneft 
endeavour ¢ to exercife that precifion, which is not ufually ex- 
pected from the general hiftorian, and that impartiality which 

18 never to be found in the apologift of a faction.’ 

The origin, progrefs, and final eftablifhment of opinions, 
which produced a total change in the religious, and a confider- 
able change in the civil ftate of half the nations of Europe, have 
been illuftrated by the ingenious labours of feveral of the moft 
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eminent modern hiftorians. The great and general caufes of 
the reformation are to be difcovered in the abfurd doétrines 
of Popery, the profligate lives of priefts, and the rapid diffy. 
fion of knowledge, which, after the invention of printing 
took place in the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries. Thefe caufes 
operated alike in the feveral countries of Europe which embraced 
the reformed faith; but the particular mode of reformation 
adopted by each community, depended on a feries of events, 
which, as they are lefs palpable and obvious, have generally 
efcaped obfervation. ‘Io point out, and to explain the events 
of this kind which immediately produced the ecclefiaftical efta- 
blifhment peculiar to Scotland, is the principal fubject of the 
work before us; which, we will venture to pronounce, is the 
cleareft and moft comprehenfive, as well as the moft entertain. 
ing performance that we have met with refpecting this import- 
ant branch of hiftory. 

In explaining the immediate and particular caufes of reforma. 
tion, great attention ought to be paid to the characters of the 
principal agents employed by Providence to effect this remark- 
able revolution. Dr. Stuart has beftowed on this part of ‘his 
fubjeét the attention which it deferves, and he difplays equal 
induftry and ingenuity in defcribing the motives, manners, and 
character of the perfons introduced on the fcene of action. As 
a {pecimen of his abilities in this way, we fhall take the liberty 
of infcrting his character of Lord James Stuart, who was the 
chief promoter of reformation in Scotland, 

‘ This illuftrious man was the natural fon of James V. by Mar- 
garet, the daughter of John Lord Erefkine. He had been appointed, 
at an early age, to the priory of St. Andrews; but he poffeffed not 
that pacific mind, which, uninterefied in the prefent world, delights 
to look tothe future, and to bufy itfelf in the indolent formalities of 
devotion. The activity of his nature compelled him to feek agita- 
tion and employment; the perturbed period in which he lived fup- 
plied him with fcenes of action; and the eminence of his abilities 
difplayed itfelf. He difcovered a paffion for liberty and a zeal for 
religion ; and he diftinguifhed himfelf by an opennefs and fincerity 
of carriage. Thefe popular qualities pleafed the Congregation, and 
procured to him their confidence. ‘The love of liberty, however, 
was not, in him, the effect of patriotifm, but of pride ; his zeal for 
religion was a political virtue ; and under the appearance of open- 
nefs and fincerity, he could conceal more fecurely his purpofes. 
Power was the idol which he worfhipped ; and he was ready to ac- 
quire it by methods the moft criminal. He was bold, firm, and pe- 
netrating. His various mind fitted him alike for intrigue and for 
war. Ile was deftined to flourifh in the midft of difficulties. His 
fagacity enabled him to forefee dangers, his prudence to prepare for 
them, and his fortitude to furmount them. ‘To his talents, his ge- 


nius, and his refources, Scotland is indebted for the Reformation. 
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But by this memorable atchievement, he meant nothing more than 
to advance himfelf in the road to greatne{s. To this point all his 
actions were direfted. It gave the limits to his generotity, which 
has been extolled as unbounded. His praife, his carefles, and his 
fervices, his diflimulation, his perfidioufnefs, and his enmities. were 
all facrifices to ambition: and mifcarriage, which has ravifhed fo 
many lau:els from great men, did not tarnifh his plory. His fuc- 
cels was fo coufpicuous, that he feemed to have the command of 
fortune. 

From the merit of this fpecimen we are led to regret that the 
Author has not attempted to give a delineation of the character 
of the famous John Knox. Dr. S. has probably reltrained 
himfelf from this undertaking, becaufe Knox had been fo often 
painted by former writers, of great reputation. We could wifh, 
however, that he had ftill added a few ftrokes of his pencil, 
which, we are perfuaded, would not have hurt the refemblance, 
and which, indeed, was to have been expected on this uccafion, 
as Knox is fo capital a figure in a reformation piece, that he 
has a juft title to be placed in the foreground, and to be drawn 
at full length. 

Dr. S. difcovers a happy talent for relating political tranf- 
actions and debates; of which we have a ttriking example in 
his account of the project of the Queen Regent, for introducing 


a ftanding army into Scotland, 

‘In another improvement, which the Queen Regent attempted 
by the advice of her French council, the manners and genius of the 
nation were not fufliciently confulted. ‘There are precautions and 
inftitutions of great utility in themfelves, which do not fuit particu- 
Jar conditions of fociety, and which politicians and itatefmen can- 
not eftablith with propriety or fuccefs, till circumitances and time 
have pointed out and illuftrated their expediency. Though a ftand- 
ing army had been long familiar to the French, there could be no- 
thing fo impracticable as its inirodudtion at this time into Scotland, 
which was governed by the free and peculiar maxims of the feudal 
law. Yet the Queen Regent was induced to venture the experiment. 
It was propofed that the pofleflions of every proprietor of land in the 
kingdom fhould be valued and entered into regifters; and that a 
Proportional payment fhould be made by each. The application of 
this fund was to maintain a regular and ftanding body of foldiers. 
This guard or army, it was urged, being at all times in readinefs 
to march againft an enemy, would protect effectually the frontiers ; 
and there would no longer be any neceflity for the nobles to be con- 
tinually in motion on every rumour of hottility or incurfion from 
Englith invaders. No art, however, or argument, could recom- 
mend thefe meafures. A perpetual tax and a flanding army were 
conceived to be the genuine characteriltics of de{potifm. All ranks 
of men confidered themfelves to be infulted and abufed ; and three 
hundred tenants of the crown affembling at Edinburgh, and giving 
Way totheir indignation, fent their remonitrances to the Queen Re- 
—*£ent in a ttrong and expreflive language. 
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¢ They informed her, that their anceflors had been able not only 
to proteé Scotland, but to acquire renown by carrying their arms 
into England. They were not degenerated from their anceftors; 
and England was now lefs powerful. No neceflity exifted for a hu- 
miliating taxation, and for bands of mercenaries. The lives and 
eftates of all the landed proprietors of the nation were at its call, 
Soldiers, allured with pay, had no fentiment of honour. It was a 
wild infatuation to confide in them in preference to msn who fought 
for every thing that was moft dear to them, their country, their re- 
putation, their families, their fortunes, Money was a feeble tie of 
duty, and the fervice it bought was cold and languid. And, if mer- 
cenaries, when they atchieved their beft, were ineffectual and with- 
out zeal as a defence and a barrier, it ought to be remembered that 
this defence or this barrier, weak as it was, could not be relied upon 
as certain and fecure. A higher bribe could compas its treachery ; 
and the kings of England knew how to apply their treafures. In 
confenting to the elevation of the Queen Regent, they had expreffed 
the good opinion they entertained of her; but whatever confidence 
they might repofe in the rectitude of her intentions, they were not 
fure that this tax, and this army, for which fhe was fo anxious, would 
not be abufed by their own princes. From fuch innovations the moft 
deftru€tive calamities might proceed. ‘They refpected their contti- 
tution as facred; and in its ftability they acknowledged a decifive 
proof of the wifdom with which it had been framed, They could 
not, therefore, fubmit to any mockery of its forms, and were not dif- 
pofed to furrender any of their natural or political rights. If the 
fundamental principles of their compact and union were invaded, 
they would yield to the duties which they owed to themfelves and 
to pofterity ; and, drawing their fwords, would employ them to up- 
hold that venerable fabric, which had been built and cemented by 
the valour and the blood of their anceftors.’ 

We fhall not attempt to give any fummary of the tranfactions 
which, in the courfe of about thirty years, led to the final fet- 
tlement of the Prefbyterian form of worfhip in Scotland; an 
event which happened in the beginning of the year fifteen hun- 
dred and fixty-one. There is a rapidity in Dr. Stuart’s narra- 
tion which makes it agreeable to read, but renders it difficult 
to abridge his work. We fhall therefore conclude this Article 
with the fenfible, manly, and fpirited reflections which we 
find at the end of this inftructive and entertaining hiftory. 

‘ I have thus endeavoured to defcribe the rife, progrefs, and efta- 
blifhment of the Reformation in Scotland; employing a narrative 
which aims at fimplicity, and which is ambitious to record the truth. 
From the order and the laws of our nature it perpetually happens 
that advantages are mixed with misfortune. The confliéts which led 
to a purer religion, while they excite, under one afpeét, the livelieft 
tranfports of joy, create, in another, a mournful fentiment of fym- 
pathy and compaffion. Amidit the felicities which were obtaineds 
and the crophies which were won, we deplore the melancholy ravages 
of the paflions, and weep over the ruins of ancient magnificence» 


But while the contentions and the ferments of men, even in the road 
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to improvements and excellence, are ever deftined to be polluted with 
mifchief and blood, a tribute of the higheft panegyric and praife is 
yet juftly to be paid to the ators in the Reformation. They gave 
way to the movements of a liberal and a refolute fpirit. They taught 
the rulers of nations, that the obedience of the fabjeét is the child of 
juftice, and that men muft be governed by their opinions and their 
reafon. ‘Their magnanimity is illuftrated by great and confpicuous 
exploits; which at the fame time that they awaken admiration, 
are an example to fupport and animate virtue in the hour of trial 
and peril. The exiftence of civil liberty was deeply conneéted with 
the doftrines for which they contended and fought. While they 
treated with fcorn an abject and a cruel fuperitition, and lifted and 
fublimed the dignity of man, by calling his attention to a fimpler and 
awifer theology, they were ftrenuons to give a permanent fecurity 
to the political conftitution of their ftate. The happieft and the beft 
interelts cf fociety were the objeéts for which they buckled on their 
armour; and to with and to act for their duration and ftability are 
perhaps the moft important employments of patriotifm and public 
affection. The Reformation may fuffer flu€iuations in its forms ; 
but, for the good and the profperity of mankind, it is to be hoped 
that it is never to yield and to fubmit to the errors and the fupertti- 
tions which it overwhelmed ; that it is to guard with anxiety againft 
their advances, to be fcrupuloufly jealous, and to take an early 
alarm. In this enlightened age of philofophy and reflexion, it is dif- 
ficult indeed to be conceived that any ferious attempts to eftablifh 
them fhall be made; yet, if by fome fatality in human affairs, fuch 
endeavours fhould actually be tried, and fhould fucceed, it may be 
concluded, without the poflibility of a doubt, that all the boafted 
freedom which the Reformation has foftered would then perith for 
ever, The fentiment of liberty, and the fire of heaven which our 
fathers tranfmitted to their pofterity, would expire and be extin- 
guifhed. Men would know the debafement of fervility, and forget 
the honours of their kind. They would renounce their natural, their 
religious, and their political rights; and be contented to creep upon 


the earth, to lick its duft, and to adore the caprices and the power - 


of a tyrant.’ 

We have only to add that, annexed to this Hiftory, we have 
a judicious feleCtion of the moft valuable papers and records re- 
fpecting the eftablifhment of the reformed religion in Scotland. 
—For our general opinion of the Author’s ftyle, fee our remark 
at the end of our account of his View of Society in Europe, in the 
Review for March, 1778, p. 207; and a farther ftricture at 
the clofe of the critique on his Ob/ervations concerning the Law 
and Conflitution of Scotland, Rev. April 1779, ps 280. 
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Art. II. 4 Grammar of the Bengal Lavguagt By Nithazel Braff. 
fey Halhed. Printed at Hoogly, in Bengal. Small gto. a1. ys, 
1778. Sold by Elmfley in London *. 


HE wifdom of the Britifh parliament having, within 

§ thefe few years, taken a cecifive part in the internal 
policy and civil adminiftration of its Aftatic territories, and 
having, by a formal act of authority, in the eftablifhment of 
a {upreme court of juftice, incorporated the kingdom of Bengal 
with the Britifh empire, it is the duty of a good citizen to put 
in execution every meafure in his power that may tend to com- 
plete the great work which has been fo happily begun. No 
meafure appears more proper for this purpofe * than the cultiva- 
tion of a right underftanding, and of a general medium of in- 
tercourfe between the Government and its fubjects ; between 
the natives of Europe, who are to rule, and the inhabitants of 
India, who are to obey.’ 

In order to contribute his fhare toward the public fervice, the 
Author has attempted the prefent grammatical explanation of 
the vernacular language of Bengal, a language extremely dif- 
ferent from that idiom, which, under the name of Afoors, . has 
been fuppofed to prevail over-all India. 

The native language of Bengal is intimately conneCted with 
the Shanfcrit, the grand fource of Indian literature, and the 
parent of almoft every dialect, from the Perfian gulph to the 
Chinefe feas. The Shanfcrit tongue, which was of the greateft 
extent, and of the moft venerable and unfathomable antiquity, 
is at prefent fhut up in the libraries of Bramins, and appropri- 
ated tothe records of their religion. Traces of its general preva- 
lence may be found in the Perfian and Arabic; and the Hin- 
doftanic or Indian language has exactly the fame connexion 
with it as the modern dialects of France and Italy have with 
pure Latin; the groundwork being the fame, the inflexions 
and arrangement different. But of all Oriental languages, the 
Bengalefe is the neareft to the Shanfcrit in expreffion, conftruc- 
tion, and character. 

This circumftance will doubtlefs recommend the prefent 
performance to the curious, efpecially if we may credit an af- 
fertion which the Author gives on the authority of the Raja 
of Kifhenagur, the moft learned and able antiquary that Ben- 
gal has produced within this century. The Raja fays that he 
has, in his own pofleflion, Shanfcrit books which give an ac- 

count @F a communication formerly fubfifting between India 


——" 





* Though printed, in the Eaft Indies, in 1778, this Grammar was 
not published in London till the year 1780, 
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and Egypt; wherein the Egyptians are conftantly defcribed as 
gifciples, not as inftructors ; and as feeking that liberal educa- 
tion and thofe fciences in Hindoftan, which none of their own 
countrymen had fufficient knowledge to impart. The few 
paflages of Greek authors refpecting the Brachmans feem to con- 
frm this obfervation, which, if admitted, will deprive Egypt of 
its long boafted claim to originality in language, in policy, and 
in religion. 

The connexion between the Bengalefe and the Shanfcrit 
renders the prefent work very interelting to the learned; and 
the purpofes to which the former is applied in the kingdom of 
Bengal equally recommends it to the buly and commercial part 
of his Majefty’s fubjects in the Eaft. * The Bengalefe is the 
fole channel of perfonal and epiftolary communication among 
the Hindoos, of every occupation and tribe. All their bufinefs 
is tranfacted, and all their accounts are kept in tt; and, as their 
fyftem of education is, in general, very confined, there are few 
among them that can write or read any other idiom; the un- 
educated, or eight parts in ten of the whole nation, are necef- 
farily confined to the ufage of their mother tongue. 

¢ The Board of Commerce at Calcutta, and the feveral chiefs 
of the fubordinate factories, cannot properly conduct the India 
Company’s mercantile correfpondence and negociations, without 
the intermediate agency of Bengal interpreters; for the whole 
fyftem of the inveftment, in every ftaze of its preparation and 
provifion, is managed in the language of the country.’ 

Important as this language muft confequently appear in a 
commercial line, its adoption would be no Jefs beneficial to the 
revenue department : * For although the contracts, leafes, and 
other ebligations executed between government and its imme- 
diate dependants, continue to be drawn out in the Perfian dia- 
lect, yet the under-leafes and engagements, which thefe in their 
turn grant to the peafants and cultivators of the ground, and 
all thofe copyhold tenures called Pottahs, are conftantly writ- 
ten in Bengalefe. The internal policy of the kingdom demands 
an equal fhare of attention; and the many impofitions to which 
the poorer fort are expofed, in a country ftill fluctuating be- 
tween the relics of former defpotic dominion and the liberal 
pirit of its prefent legifiature, have long cried out for a re- 
medy. This has lately been propofed in the appointment of 
gentlemen of mature experience in the manners and cuftoms of 
the natives of Bengal, to act as jufticiary arbitrators between 
the head farmer and his under-tenants: with whom the indi- 
gent villager might find immediate and effectual redrefs from 
the exactions of an imperious Jandlord or grafping collector, 
freed from the delays of an ordinary court or juftice, and the 
*xpence and inconvenience of a regular fuit. Such a meafure, 
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by holding out to each induftrious individual a near profped 
of property and fecurity in his pofleflions, promifes, in the moft 
effectual manner, to enfure ftability to our conquefts, and po. 
pularity to our adminifiration; and wi:l probably fet open the 
Britith territories as an afylum for the difcouraged hufbandman, 
the neglected artift, and oppreffed labourer from every quarter 
of Hindoftan.’ 

Such are the important objeéts which Mr. Halhed prefents to 
his readers, as intimately connected with the ftudy of the Ben- 
galefe tongue; and there can {carcely be entertained the {malleft 
doubt that an attention to this language may be attended with 
contiderable advantages both to the European governors and 
the Afiatic fubjects. 

‘ The Romans, fays Mr. Halhed, a people of little learning, 
and lefs tafte, had no fooner conquered Greece, than they ap- 
plied themfelves to the ftudy of the Greek: they adopted its 
laws even before they could read them, and civilifed themfelves 
in fubduing their enemies. The Englifh, who have made fuch 
a capital progrefs in the polite arts, and who are mafters of 
Bengal, may, with more eafe and greater propriety, add its 
language to their acquifitions ; that they may explain the bene- 
volent principles of that legiflation whofe decrees they enforce ; 
that they may convince while they command ; and be at once 


the difpenfers of laws and of {cience to an extenfive nation.’ 


In the above paflage the Author, furely, treats the Romans 
with too much feverity, condemning their want of tafte, in the 
fame moment that he mentions their careful ftudy of the Greek 
Janguage, than which nothing can fet their good tafte in a more 
advantageous point of view. The fuccefs with which the Ro- 
man poets, orators, and hiftorians imitated the Grecian origi- 
nals, difcovers no lefs tafte than judgment; and if we except 
the city of Athens, what other, on the face of the earth, was 
adorned with more literary genius than the capital of the Ro- 
man empire ! The Romans indeed borrowed all their improve- 
ments in the fine arts from the Greeks, but what European na- 
tion has not done the fame? The Greek language, therefore, ° 
was not only an ufeful and ornamental, but, in fome meafure, 
a neceflary branch of ftudy among all who pretended to tafte 
and refinement. It became the language of learning and philo- 
fophy over the whole Roman empire ; but it never was adopted 
in the weftern provinces, at leaft as the language of legiflation, 
policy, or even of common intercourfe and converfation. The 
Romans were peculiarly attentive to the diffufion of the Latin 
Janguage, as we are informed by hiftory, and as every one may 
be convinced from the great mixture of Latin in the modern 
languages of Europe. We much queftion, therefore, whether the 
example of the Romans in learning the Greek can, with any 

propriety, 
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propriety, be urged as an argument with the Englith for learn- 
ing the Bengalefe language. Were England to follow the po- 
licy of Rome, fhe would be at the utmoft pains to extend the 
knowledge of the Englifh language over her Oriental dominions ; 
if any books could be difcovered in the Arabic, the Perfiah, or 
the Shanfcrit tongues, that deferved notice on account of the 
recularity of invention, beauty of compofition, and force of 
reafoning, which diftinguifh the Greek and Roman claffics, Eng- 
land would be particularly careful to tranflate fuch writings, 
and to adopt them as her own; but fhe would never condefcend 
toemploy a foreign dialect as the medium of either commercial 
or political intercourfe with people whom fhe regarded as her 


os __ Gli 6, 
Art. [1. Experiments upon Vegetables, difcovering their great Power 

of purifying the common Air in the Sun-fbine, and of injuring it in the 

Shade, and at Night, Fc. By John Ingenhoufz, Counfellor of the 

Court, and Body Phyfician to their Imperial and Royal Majetties, 

FRS. &c. 8vo. 5s. fewed. Elmfly. 17709. 
| ‘HOSE who have attended to the numerous and import- 

T ant difcoveries made by Dr. Prieftley, particularly on the 

fubje&t of Air, muft have been greatly ftruck with the laft ob- 
fervations communicated by him to the public; relative to the 
production of the pureft dephiogi/ticated air, apparently proceeding 
{ from a green and undoubtedly vegetable fubftance, which appears 
at the lower part of an inverted receiver filled with water, and 
which has for fome time been expofed to the light of the fun *. 

During the laft fummer Dr. Ingenhoufz has fuccefsfully pro- 
fecuted this interefting fubje&; and in the prefent work has 
communicated to the public the very extraordinary refults that 
attended his inveftigation of it. For the purpofe of profecuting 
his inquiries, in a proper fituation, and without interruption, 
he informs us, that he difengaged himfelf from the noife of the 
metropolis, and retired to a {mall villa; and that this work con- 
tains a part of the refule of above 500 experiments, which were 
all made in le(s than three months: ¢ having begun them in June, 
and finifhed them in the beginning of September laft, working 
from morning till @ight.—* Whatever I have been able to 
deduce from my labours,’ he adds, © is done ina hafly man- 
ner; as my ftay in this country was far too limited to allow 
| me to compofe my work in a regular and more fatisfactory 
, manner,’ 

The ingenious Author had not long been employed in inter- 
fogating nature, in his rural retreat, before he faw ‘ a moft im- 
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: See his Experiments and Ob/ervations on various Branches of Na- 
tural Philofophy ; and our particular account of this fubjeét, in the firk 
article of our Review for September laft, page 165, &c. 
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portant fcene opened to his view.” In the following recapj, 
tulation we have colleéted together the principal dedudtions 
which he made from his experiments. 

He obferved—that plants have not only a power of correcting 
bad air in 6 or 10 days, by growing in it, as the experiments 
of Dr. Prieftley indicate ; but that they perform this important 
office, in a complete manner, in a few hours; and that this 
wonderful operation is by no means owing merely to the vege. 
tation of the plant, but to the influence of the /ight of the fun 
upon it: 

That plants, expofed to the light of the fun, have likewife the 
furprifing faculty of elaborating the air which they contain, and 
have,ablorbed from the common atmofphere, into real dephlogif- 





. tieated Hr; which they emit, principally from the under furtace 


of their numerous leaves, into the common mafs ;—that this 
operation commences only after the fun has appeared for fome 
time above the horizon, and is carried on more or lefs brifkly in 
proportion to the clearnefs or dulnefs of the day, or the more 
or lefs favourable expofition of the leaves to the rays of the 
fan; and that this produétion of pure air diminifhes towards 
the clofe of the day, and ceafes entirely at funefet, except ina 
few plants which perform this function fomewhat longer than 
others: 

That acrid, i!l feented, and even the moft poifonous plants 
perform this office in common with the mildeft and the moft falu- 
tary; though fome elaborate dephlogiflicated air more copioully 
than others, particularly fome of the aquatic plants : 

That, on the contrary, all plants whatever emit a noxious 
air, in the night; and even thofe which excel others in yielding 
the pureft air in the fun-fhine, furpafs them in tie power of 
infecting the circumambient air in the dark; to fuch a degree 
that, even in a few hours, they render a large quantity of good 
air fo noxious, that an animal confined in it Jofes its life ina 
few feconds; and that, even in the day-time, plants fhaded by 
high buildings, or growing under a dark fhade of other plants, 
emit an air that is noxious to animals : 

That the flowers of plants, univerfally, render the furround- 
ing air highly noxious, equally by night and by day; that their 
roots, detached from the ground, poflefs the fame property, 
fome few excepted; but that fruits in general, even the mo 
delicious, have this deleterious quality (though principally in 
the dark), to fuch an aftonifhing degree, as to endanger the 
life of a perfon who fhould happen to be fhut up in a fmall and 
clofe room, where a great quantity of them were ftored up: 

And laftly, that the /ight of the fun, fingly, has not the 
power of purifying any quantity of air expofed to it, without 
the concurrence of the plants: on the contrary, from " - “i 
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uthor’s experiments it feemed rather to have contaminated ite 


“ fufpect however that, in this particular cafe, the air expo- 
fed to the fun was contaminated by his Aeat, expelling fome 


ortion of fixed air from the pump water by which it was con- 
fned, in the experiment ; from which it would be more copi- 
oufly extricated, than from the other portion of the fame water 
hat was kept cooler, by being placed in the fhade. ~ 

This epitome of the Author’s principal conclufions is deduced 
from 125 experiments, circumftantially, though with proper 
concifene(s, related in the fecond part of this work ; where they 
are methodically arranged under different heads, ‘he method 
generally employed by the Author in making thefe experiments 
js the following : 

A glafs jar is firft filled with fresh pump water, which ap- 
pears to him to be beft adapted to the purpofe ; becaufe, gene- 
rally containing air already, particularly fixed air, it is not fo 
likely to abforb any part of that emitted by the plants. This 
jar, thus completely filled, is inverted in a tub of the fame 
water, which is then expofed to the open air, or rather to the 
fun-fhine. The plants, or rather their leaves, are then introdu- 
ced into the jar, through the water.—‘* ‘T’hus,’ fays the Author, 
‘the leaves continuing to live*, continue alfo to perform the 
office they performed out of the water, as far as the water does 
not obftruct it. “The water prevents only new atmofpheric air 
being abforbed by the leaves; but does not prevent that air, 
which already exifted in the Jeaves, from ouzing out,’ 

This air, in faét, does ouze out; for it foon appears upon 
the furface of the leaves, generally in the form of round bub- 
bles, which increafing in fize fucceffively, rife up to the top of 
the jar. The air thus colleéted is found to be true dephlogif- 
ticated air; of a greater or lefs degree of purity, according to the 
nature of the plant which emitted it, bat principally in propor- 
tion to the greater or lefs quantity of light to which it had been 
expofed, and to the time of the expofure. In fome plants, 
particularly the Nymphaea alba, the bubbles fometimes fucceed 
each other fo quickly, as to rife from the fame {pot almoft in a 
continued ftream. P 


———— 





* In confequence of the Auchor’s manner of exprefling h-mielt in 
this place, as well as in many other paffages, and trom his filence on 
the fubject, the reader will perhaps find the fame difficulty that oc- 
curred tous, in determining whether, inthe generality of his experi- 
ments, the leaves and ftalks of plants int:oduced into the jar were 
Previoufly feparated from the re{pective plants, or were {till connected 
g them. On making inquiries on this fubject, before the Author 
" the kingdom, we learned that, when the contrary is not exprel- 
“d, the different leaves, &c. introduced into the jar were previouily 
*parated from their reipective plants. 
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There are many varieties in this procefs, depending on the 
peculiar organifation of the leaves in different plants, Some 
bevin very early in the morning to yield dephlogifticated air, 
and ceafe late in the evening ; for inftance, potatoe and malyg 
leaves. Others begin the operation very late in the morning, 
and ceafe very early in the evening ; for inftance, the leaves of 
laurocerafus. ‘Uhe leaves of potatoe planvs yield the air bub. 
bles immediately ; thofe of ma/va, in a few feconds; thofe of 
the walnut tree, in a few minutes ; and the leaves of laurocerafus 
much Jater. 

The Author infers from his experiments, that the pure or 
dephlogilticated air, thus obtained from plants expofed to the 
fan’s light, did not antecedently exift in the leaves, in this pure 
ftate ; * but is only fecreted out of them, when it has undergone 
a purification, or a kind of tranfmutation.”——T hus fome leaves 
of an apple-tree being treated in the manner above defcribed, 
(excepting their being placed near a fire, inftead of being ex. 
pofed to the fux); a great deal of air was indeed obtained from 
them, but it was found to be fo bad as to extinguifh flame. 

Leaves that had been warmed in the fun’s rays, and then 
haftily plunged into the inverted jar filled with cold water, were 
found to be remarkably quick in forming air bubbles, and in 
yielding the beft dephlogifticated air. Nor is any dephlogitt. 
cated air to be obtained in a warm room, unlefs the fun jine 
upon the jar containing the leaves. From hence the Author 
concludes that the produétion of this pure air does not de- 
pend on the warmth, but chiefly, if not folely, on the light of 
the fun. 

It has been already, in part, obferved, that plants expoled to 
clear day-light, or fun-fhine, will, in a fhort time, purify air 
that has been rendered unfit for refpiration; fo as to make it 
equal to common or atmoipheric air in purity. A fingle leaf 
of a vine fhut up in an ounce phial containing air conta 
minated by breathing, fo that a candle would not burn in It, 
reftored it to a ftate of purity equal to that of common air, In 
the fpace of an hour and a half, 

That the Reader may form fome judgment of the quantity of 
dephlogifticated air, which the Author obtained from the leaves 
of plants, treated in the manner above defcribed ; we thall feledt 
two inftances from the experimental part of this work. 

One hundred leaves of the Na/urtium Indicum (which however 
the Auther reprefents as furpefing the generality of plants 1 
the production of dephlogifticated air, both with refpect to quan 
tity and quality) being put into an inverted jar holding a gallon, 
and filled with pump water, were expofed to the fun two hours, 
between ten and twelve. During this time they yielded as much 


dephlogifticated 
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lephlogifticated air as would fill a cylindrical jar four inches and 
in half long, and one inch and three quarters diatneter, 

The air being taken away, an equal quantity of dephlogifti- 
cated air, of equal or ftill greater purity, was collected from 
the fame leaves during the remainder of the evening, and the 
next forenoon, without taking them out of the water. This 
quantity of air greatly furpafles the bulk of the leaves them- 
elves; and fhews, fays the Author, ‘ to how amazing a 
quantity the air may amount, that is yielded in a fair day by a 
lofty tree.” 

‘Twenty-feven fingle leaves of a walnut tree were expofed 
in the fame manner to the fun-fhine, in a fair warm day, from 
even till five o’clock ; where they had yielded about one ounce 
meafure of good dephlogifticated air.’ 

The Reader will likewife naturally wifh to know the quality, 
or the degree of purity, of the dephlogifticated air which the 
Author obtained in this manner, from the leaves of vegetables. 
Toenable him to form fome eftimate on this head, we fhall 
frft obferve, that in this air ¢ the flame of a wax taper not only 
burned with fuch a degree of brightnefs that it dazzled the Au- 
thor’s eyes; but it excited a crackling hifling which accompa- 
nies the fame when plunged in pute dephlogifticated air.’ 
In fome cafes, fix meafures of nitrous air were required, before 
the faturation of two meafures of this air from vegetables could 
be obtained ; and above five-eighths of the bulk of the two 
airs were dettroyed. He had not yet however been fo fortu- 
nate as to procure from the leaves of vegetables any air fo pure 
as that which he obtained from the green matter mentioned in 
the beginning of this article, as difcovered by Dr. Prieftley ; two 
meafures of which, according to the prefent Author, required 
wht meafures of nitrous air to faturate it; and 4°%.ths of 
the bulk of the two airs were deftroyed. The pureft dephlogif- 
ticated air expelled by fire from red precipitate, being treated in 
the fame manner, the Author found that 7232:ths of both airs 
had been deftroyed when the faturation was completed, 

Itis true that to every one of the experiments here defcribed, 
there is annexed a number, ftill more accurately denoting the 
relpective degrees of purity of the different airs obtained in each 
tal But this manner of afcertaining the quality of the air 
depends on a peculiar mode of examination invented by the 
Abbé Fontana ; for which we mutt neceffarily refer our readers 
to the work itfelf, where it is particularly defcribed ; and the 
e(cription is accompanied with a plate reprefenting ail the inftru- 
ments employed in this examination. ‘This method is faid to be 
“ie accurate, that, in ten fucceflive trials, in which three mea- 
= of nitrous air are fucceffively added to two meafures of com- 

air, there was feldom a difference of more than a 500th 
part 
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part in the refult, or in the bulk of the air remaining in the tube 
The utility of this method will appear the more confpicuous, y, 
it be true, as the Author alleges, that the refults of the trials 
will not be in the leaft degree difturbed or affected by any differ. 
ence in the ftrength or quality of the nitrous air employed, 

The preceding experiments ftrong}y confirm the idea, that the 
action of vegetables upon air, at leait in the day, is dire€tly op. 
pofite to that of animals. The latter infpire the common atmo. 
fpherical air into their lungs, and then emit it from thence, 
loaded with a foreign, phigi/tic, and noxious principle: whereas 
vegetables, abforbing common air, retain, by fome peculiar 
ceconomy, the phlogiftic matter it naturally contains, for their 
nourifhment or other purpofes ; and then emit the air, thus ren- 
dered pure or dephlogifticated, as being, to them, noxious, or 
éxcrementitious. Dr. Prieftley’s early experiments have fhewn 
that plants thrive in phlogifticated air; and his later trials, as 
far as he has carried them, feem to prove, on the contrary, that 
dephlogifticated air is injurious to them. 

We have already obferved, that all plants emit a noxious air 
at night, or in the dark; but its quantity, fays the Author, 
is fo inconfiderable, in comparifon of that of the dephlogifticated 
air which they yield in the day, that it amounts to very little. 
On a rough calculation, he eftimates that the poifonous air, 
yielded during a whole night, does not amount to an hundredth 
part of the dephlogifticated air which the fame plant would emit 
during the fpace of two hours, in a fair day. 

The roots, and flowers of plants, however, at leaft all of the 
Jatter kind which the Author coulj find in his neighbourhood, 
emit a poifonous air, both by day and by night, though generally 
ina {mall quantity. A few flowers of the honey/uckle (caprifolium) 
expofed even to the fun’s light in the middle of the day, rendered 
a body of air equal to two pints highly noxious, in three hours. 
Thefe flowers, fays the Author, ‘ like all others, after having 
thus rendered truly fatal a body of air equal to two pints, have 
loft nothing of their flavour [ fragrance]. The air itielf, which 
they have poifoned, is impregnated with the fame fragrant fmell 
as the flowers themfelves :’-——fo that a perfon fhut up in a {mall 
and clofe room, containing a laree quantity of the moft fragrant 
flowers, might lofe his life by this moft treacherous of all pol 
fons. The Author has heard of more than one inftance of {ud 
den deaths, which were too probably occafioned by this hitherto 
unfufpected caufe. 

Two dozen of young and fmall French beans inclofed, du- 
ring one night, in an inverted quart jar, containing only co# 
mon air, rendered it fo poifonous, that a young and lively 


chicken put into it inftantly fell down motionlefs ; and though 


taken out in lefs than 20 feconds, and immediately put «* 
} 
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ar full of dephlogifticated air, it was not reftored to life, even 
by this powerful antidote. 

After this work had been nearly printed off, the Abbé Fen- 
tana communicated to the Author a method, which he had dif- 
covered only a few days before, of procuring to a fick perfon 
the benefit of breathing any quantity of dephlogifticated air, at 
avery cheap rate. “Though we are not fo fanguine as the Au- 
thor in his expectations that this important defideratum in me- 
dicine has been accomplifhed, by the difcovery of this method ; 
we fhall lay the principles on which it is founded before the 
Reader, together with the Author’s conclufions from them. 

The Abbé fills a large glafs receiver half full of dephlogifti- 
cated air extracted from nitre (by means of heat), fo that it 
may contain about 500 cubic inches of this air; or a quantity 
fuficient to ferve a perfon for breathing during half an hour. 
The perfon infpires this air through a bent tube introduced into 
it, through fome dime-water in which the receiver floats, and 
then expires it back again. ‘This air returning from the lungs, 
fays the Author, ‘ is infected by fixed air, which being imme- 
diately abforbed by the contact with dime water, the dephlogifti- 
cated air is reftored very near to its former purity.’ He then 
proceeds to eftimate the quantity of air rendered noxious by 
refpiration, in a given time. 

‘ We confume, by each infpiration, about 30 cubic inches 
ofair; and thus, allowing 15 infpirations for a minute, we 
confume cach minute 450 cubic inches of air. The Abbe Fon- 
tana found that the dephlogifticated air being, after each refpi- 
ration, purihed again by the lime-water, will remain good about 
thirty times as Jong as it would when breathed in the ordinary 
way; and that thus the quantity of dephlogifticated air neceflary 
for one minute will now ferve for breathing during half an hour ; 
and thus the expences will be thirty times lefs.’ 

The Author proceeds to obferve that we confume, in the 
ipace of twenty-four hours, about 21,600.cubic inches of air. 

One pound of nitie yields by heat about 12,000 cubic inches 





, lxephlogifticated air; and thus it yields more air than an 


patient could confume by breathing this beneficial air the whole 
day (for we muft allow at lcaft twelve hours in the twenty-four 
for leeping and neccflary occupations), becaufe this quantity 
will ferve thirty times longer by the method explained, than ia 


the ordinary way. It follows by this, that the expences re- 
quired for breathing a whole day dephlogifticated air cannot 

‘mount to one shilling. 
have only juft time enough, adds the Author, to an- 
hounce this happy difcovery to the Public; whofe great utility 
will, I truft, foon be found in the curing of inflammatory and 
I putrid 
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putrid difeafes, &c. in which too great a quantity of inflammas 
ble principle is let loofe in our blood.’ 

We certainly fhould not take upon us to queftion the truth 
of any matter of fact alleged by authorities fo refpe€table as thofe 
of the Abbé Fontana and the Author. But as no aéual trial is 
faid to have been made of this method, we may be allowed to 
exprefs our doubts with refpect to a mere /peculation, founded 
too, as we apprehend, on an erroneous principle; or on the 
fuppofition, avowed by the Author, that air is cendered noxious 
in refpiration, becaufe the lungs communicate to it * a confi- 
derable portion of fixed air, which is generated in our body, and 
thrown out from the lungs as excrementitious.’—It is true, 
that the pureft air which we infpire returns from the lungs in 
a {tate which indicates the prefence of a portion of fixed air in 
it: and were this the only taint that it received from that ore 
, gan, lime-water might reftore this air to its former purity: but 
it is, we believe, certain that the principal poz/on infufed into 
it, during its ftay in the lungs, is phlogiffon; to which lime. 
water is not, or at leaft is not known to be, a proper antidote, 
or even a corrective. 

The air contaminated by the burning of a candle in it, or by 
various other philogi/tic procefles, exhibits fimilar marks of the 
prefence of fixed air in it, if it is expofed to lime-water: but 
we have never heard that it has been very fenfibly mended by 
that circumftance. A fmall portion of fixed air may indeed be 
feparated from it; but it continues, we apprehend, as much 
phlogifticated as before. 

The obfervations related in this work are fo remarkable, and 
deferve fo highly the confideration of philofophers, that we can- 
not take our leave of the performance without recommending 
the perufal of it to our philofophical readers; as likewife the 
repetition, and authentication, as well as the further profecu- 
tion, of the Author’s experiments, during the approaching feafon 
of fun-fhine ; and when the whole vegetable creation fhall have 
put forth their /eaves, to perform, in the midft of innumerable 


other good offices, the falutary office here afcribed to them Buoy 





Arr. 1V. The Valetudinartan’s Path Guide; or, the Means of obtain- 
ing long Life and Lzalih, Dedicated to the Earl of Shelburne. By 
Philip Thicknelle. Svo. 3s. 6d. Dodfley. 1780. 

VAILING ourfelves of a hint furnifhed us by the Author, 

we need no otherwife charaterife this performance, than 

by obferving that, after the moft diligent perufal of it, with 
our beft fpeétacles mounted, we cannot find a better reafon for 
his turning medical writer and advifer, than his being ° turné 

of forty.” We fhould not however, without the — A 
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{equent information, have guefied that he had acquired the ac- 
cumulated medical wifdom of a man ‘ turned of fixty.” We 
congratulate him on his avowed corporeal vigour ; though we 
mutt confefs that the caufe to which he feems to afcribe it, is a 
yery fingular one ;—nothing lefs than the frequently ° partaking 
of the breath of young virgins*.’ But let us hear the Author 
himfelf : A" 

w I am myfelf, fays he, turned of fixty, and in general, 
though I have lived in various climates, and fuffered feverely 
both in body and mince; yet having always partaken of the 
breath of “ women, whenever they lay in my way, I feel 
none of thefe infirmities which fo often ftrike my eyes and ears 
in this great city [Bath] of ficknefs, by men many years 
ounger.” 

. ell all the cafes of air rendered noxious by the breath, 
we do not recolle&t that Dr. Prieftley has been fagacious or 
gallant enough to make any exception in favour of that of 


pun women. Inthe heyday of our blood, indeed, we remember 
\ 


e were wont to find it very balmy and dele&table: but, as our 
pulfes beat at prefent, we own we fhould now dread the par- 
taking of it; efpecially in the Autkor’s manner,—‘ from young 
women (ying in our way’—as much as that of ro/es and honey- 


fuckles; which, as Dr. Ingenhoufz has lately told us+, with 


all their fragrance, are very treacherous and dangerous compas 
nions to thofe who {nuff their breath too largely. 

Neverthelefs, a man may attain a great age, our Medical 
Advifer obferves, * if he can hit upon the right method.’ And, 
that ‘ the breath of youthful women may be one means of ob- 
taining this end, is by no means improbable.’—He acknow- 
ledges, however, that ‘ Attila, King of the Huns, lived to an 
hundred and twenty-four, and then died of excefs, the firft 
night of his fecond nuptials, with a beautiful Princefs.’—Stifled 
with rofes, we fuppofe. 

The Author neverthelefs perfifts in his opinion; and after- 
wards obferves, that ‘ the brifk and lively motion in the blood of 
young people is the caufe of their health, vigour, and growth ;’ 
and he can fee no reafon to doubt * but that the re-re/piring 
their breath may rouze the fluggith circulation of men advanced 


Qe 





* This ¢ pleafing prefcription’ which, the Author teils us, can no 
where be ‘ fo eafily made up, or be fo repeatedly had,’ as at Baths 
or * fo conveniently conveyed by the mof lovely of the fex,’ is to be 
found, it feems, in an ancient infcription, given in Reinefius’s Sap- 
fret to Gruter’s works. It records the death of L. CLaupivus 

ERMIPPUs™=[now, perhaps, Redivivus, in the perfon of the Aa- 
thor] * who lived 115 years and five days, by partaking of the breath 
of young virgin’ —** PugsLLaRUM ANHELITU.’ 

t See the foregoing Article, 
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in years.—We greybeards however fhould be loth to venture 
upon the Author’s noffrem, on his fingle example, or authg 
rity : though we have a much better opinion of his other r¢. 
cipe for old age—of giving occafionally ¢ a kind of filip to na. 
ture,’ of a very different kind from the preceding, in now and 
then excecding in the ufe of * good wine, of a proper age.’ 
The reader who has been amufed by thefe {pecimens of the 
character of his prefent © Bath Guide,’ or by his recommenda. 
tions of young girls, and old wine, will probably receive further 
amufement from him on the various other fubjects on which he 
has chofen to inftruct as wel} as entertain him. Thefe fubjects, 
which are difcufled without any rigid adherence to method, are 
—-the Bath Waters and their analyfers, Apothecaries, Phy/icians, 
Bathing, Surgeons, Bilious Diforders, Mufs, Dr. Bacher’s Cure 
of the Dropfy, hot Rolls and burnt Butter, Gail-flones, &c. to- 
gether with fo many ftorics, and gofliping anecdotes inters 
Sperfed, as induced us to infer—whatever the young maidens 


may think—~that he furely muft be con/iderably turned of lixty.p 





Art. V. A Treatife on the Culture of the Pine Apple, and the Ma 
nrgement of the Hot-houfe; iogether with a Defcription of every 
Species of Infect that infefts Hot-houfes; with effectual Methods 
of deflroying them. By William Speechley, Gardener to the Duke 
of Portland. 8vo, 11]. 1s. Almon. 1779. 


F the various arts by which human life is embellifhed and 
O adorned, or which adminifter to its comfort and conve- 
niency, there are few that furnifh it with more elegant ané 
blamelefs luxury than horticulture. This luxury is by no means 
confined to the palate; it extends itfelf to the gratification of 
the mind. In cultivating the various productions of nature, 
and in attending tothe progrefs of vegetable life, the fancy 
meets with continued recreation and amufement, and every fea 
fon brings to us a new fource of pleafure. 

Perhaps there is no part of the gardener’s art more capable 
of gratifying the contemplative mind than that refined branch 
of it which gives, to the natives of a warmer region, an at- 
mofphere congenial to their own. By means of the modern in- 
vention of ftoves, there are few plants, remarkable for ufe or 
beauty, but have been naturalized, and are become objects of 
attention to the curious, in this ufeful and entertaining ftudy. 
There is perhaps no tropical plant that has been cultivated 
with more affiduity, and, we may add, fuccefs, than that whicil 
is the fubjeéct of the prefent treatife. 
~ One of the principal difficulties that have attended the ma- 
nagement of this valuable exotic, has been, te deftroy the 1n- 
fects which infeft it, Of thefe Mr. Speechley enumerates three 


fpecies — The brown turtle infect, the Coccus He/peridum of Lin- 
ae Neus; 
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peus; the white fcaly infect; and the white mealy crimfon- 
tinged infect : the two Jaft have been hitherto unnoticed by all 
former entomologifts. Tor which reafon, as well as becaufe they 
are the molt pernicious, the prefent Writer has becn particularly 
accurate in the defcription of them. The methods thatbase-been 
formerly in ufe for extirpating thefe noxious vermin, have been, 
to fhift the plants into frefh pots, at the fame time cleanfing 
their leaves and roots, which is ufually ftiled a drefling. 

‘ Decoctions, continues he, made from tobacco, wormwood, 
walnut-leaves, henbane, and other herbs of a bitter, or poifon- 
ous quality, are generally ufed on this occafion; and, by fome, 
fauff, fulphur, and pepper are added; but none of thefe prove 
to be of a nature fuliciently penctrating. There are infects 
always between the leaves in the centres of the plants, fixed 
fo low. as toe{cape unhurt; and as they increafe, the pine plants 
are fyon reduced to the very fituation 1 have jutt defcribed, 
which perplexes and. gives the gardener everlafting vexation. 
Befides, it is evident that this unfeafpnable bufinefs of thifting 
and drefling the plants, will confiderably retard their growth, 
and bring upon them a fickly appearance, efpecially in their 
lat ftage, viz. their fruiting fealun.’ | | 

After relating what fuggelted to him. the method of cure 
which he now recommends, he then gives the receipt; but for 
that, as well as for. feveral curious particulars relative to the 
experiments that have been made.with it, we muft refer to 
the book itfelf. To thofe who have hot-houfes, the receipt will 
not be thought dearly purchafed at the price of the book, which 
indeed is, valuable on, other accounts alfo.. “With refpeét to the 
general management. of pine-apple. plants, Mr..Speechley has 
thrown out many ufeful and. ingenious hints. Of this clafs 
perhaps is the following : 7 9unsn J 

S Whenever the pine plants are removed after they are gtown 
large, it will be of fervice, before,they are taken out of the 
tan-bed, to mark the fide of the pots which ftands next the fun; 
for it is obfervable, that the centres of the plants generally tend 
that way: fo that the plants when replaced, may ftand as they 
did before they were removed. .].do not mean that it is at all 
heceflary for the plants to be put into the very identical places 
in which they ftood before, but in point of pofition it will be 
proper, and the plants will be benefited by being fo placed. 
This may as eafily be done as placing them in a random mane: 
ner, which is the common method.’ __ 

_ This rule, however, though ingenious, is by no means ori- 
ginal. With refpeét to the pofition of tran{planted trees, it. is 
of very ancient date. ‘Theophraftus fays exprefsly, “Hyumep ts tv 
tna trav devdowv ra mpos Boppavy nab ta mpos tw, Mal ta wees 
Mernutsixy, Columella is equally circumftantial ; Cum de fe- 
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minario eximuntur, rubrica notetur una pars, quz nos admo. 
neat, ne aliter arbores conftituamus, quam quemadmodum in 
feminario fteterint. Plurimum enim refert, ut eam partem cel; 
fpeétent, cui ab tenero confueverunt. We meet with the fame 
precept alfo in Virgil, who, in directing the removal of vines 
from the nurfery into the vineyard, obferves, with his ufual ac. 
curacy and precifion, that the curious in this branch of agricul- 
ture not only attend to fimilarity of foil, 

Quin etiam cceli regionem in cortice fignant : 

Ut quo queque modo fteterit, qua parte calores 

Auftrinos tulerit, que terga obverterit axi, 

Reftituant: adeo in teneris confuefcere multum ef. 
Fanciful as this notion has, in general, been deemed by thofe 
who fuperficially examined it, Mr. Speechly, we apprehend, is 
convinced, from actual experiment, that it is founded in truth. 

In our account of Memoires concernant I Hiftoire, &e. des Chi- 
nois, vol. lix. p. 523, we took notice of a method in ufe among 
that ingenious people, of raifing an artificial dew in their hot- 
houfes, by means of boiling water. Mr. Speechley’s method we 
fhould apprehend to be fuperior, both in fimplicity and effed. 

‘ Befides the watering of the pine plants in the manner ree 
commended, it will be of great ufe to them during the fum- 
mer, if the walks and flues of the hot-houfe are frequently wa- 
tered: -this fhould conftantly be done in warm weather, and 
always late in the evening; the glafles fhould be immediately 
clofed. The great heat of the hot-houfe will exhale the moif- 
ture, and raife a kind of artificial dew, which will foon ftand 
in drops on the glafles; the leaves of the pine being fucculent, 
they will imbibe the watery particles, to the great benefit of the 
plants. It will alfo be of great ufe to give the top of the tan- 
bed frequent waterings during the fummer, in order to keep it 
in a moift ftate; for when the tan becomes dry and hufky, the 
pine plants never make any great progrefs. The water may, 
with great eafe, be put upon the tan between the pine pots, 
by the help of the watering pipe. When the tan is in a moilt 
ftate, it not only affords a more generous warmth to the plants, 
but. (the pots being porous) their roots alfo imbibe a conftant 
moifture, which is far preferable to any waterings that can be 
given them. 

Though it might injure Mr. Speechley in the emoluments of 
his -publication even to hint at the nature of his fecret for de- 
ftroying the infects which infeft pine-apple plants, yet we think 
neither he nor our readers will be offended at our inferting the fol- 
lowing note, which, befides the ufeful information it contains, 
will ferve alfo as a fpecimen of the fkill and abilities of this in- 
genious and 'philofophical artift : 

at Bud. 16d ‘ Soap- 
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‘ Soap-fuds effeStually deftroy the different fpecies of infects 
that infeft fruit-trees growing againft walls; of thefe infects 
the aphis is the moft common as well as the moft deftructive, 
It generally attacks, with great violence, the peach, cherry, 
and plum: the aphides are univerfally known by the appella- 
tion of lice. 7 : 

¢ The acarus, though not fo fatal to plants growing in the 
open air as when under glafs, is alfo very prejudicial to the 
above trees when planted againft walls. 

‘ The thrips are fometimes very numerous on peach and nec- 
tarine trees, but they are Jefs hurtful than either of the former 
fpecies : befides the above, there are two or three forts of Coccz 
that are very common upon fruit-trees ; but as they adhere very 
clofe to the branches, they are not fo confpicuous, and confe- 
quently lefs known. However, trees that are much infefted 
with Coccz are, in the fummer, very diftinguifhable, as wafps 
conftantly attend thefe infects to feed on the {weet matter that 
ifues from them. When the mufcle-fhaped Coccus has been 
very numerous, I have known hive-bees frequent the trees in 
reat abundance. 

‘ In the fpring, the Aphis, the Acarus, and Thrips are few in 
number, in comparifon to what they are in the fummer: how- 
ever, I have conftantly obferved the two former fpecies on the 
buds of the trees, before they break into leaf, efpecially on 
fuch trees as have been much infefted with them the preceding 
fummer. / 

‘ It is moft probable that the infects that furvive the winter, 
in whatever ftate, are concealed during that period either under 
the branches of the frees, or in the fhreds that faften them to 
the wall; elfe in the nail-holes or crevices of the wall; in all 
thefe fituations the foap-fuds have fully anfwered my moft fan- 
guine expectations.: The operation is far from being either 
troublefome or expenfive; and the method is pra¢ticable at any 
feafon, but more efpecially between the fall of the leaf and the 
time the bloffom-buds are near ready to open. Proceed thus; 

‘ Take any quantity of foap-fuds after a common wafhing ; 
but when they are thick and ftrong, they fhould be lowered 
with water, A perfon on a ladder fhould pour them from a 
Watering-pot over both trees and walls, beginning at the top of 
the wall, and bringing it on in courfes from top to bottom ; the 
fuds when ufed fhould be many degrees warmer than new milk, 
efpecially in the winter; and when plentifully and properly ape 
plied, every part of the wall will appear of a pale red colour, 
aot in the leaft difagreeable. 

* Moft large families, in the courfe of a few months, make 


a jeer of the above liquid fuficient to wath a great extent 
Ol wall, 
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‘ Befide the advantage of deftroying infe&ts, the fuds appear 
to be productive of other good effects. When applied juft after 
the fall of the leaf, they contribute much to preferve the wood 
of the delicate and tender kinds of peaches. I account for it 
thus: It is allowed that our fummers are, in general, too fhort 
to perfect the wood of the tender kinds of peach and ne@tarine 
trees without artificial means, and when the wood of thefe trees 
is imperfectly ripened, it is very fubje& to the canker, efpe- 
cially if, in the fucceeding winter, there happens a fucceffion 
of rain and froft. This the nurferyman, as well as the gardener, 
often woefully experiences. ; 

‘ I conftantly have obferved that the canker originates ar, 
or clofe adjoining to, the buds of the laft year’s wood. The 
caufe feems ty be this. Wood imperfectly ripened is always 
foft and fpongy, and therefore admits of imbibing a large por- 
tion of moifture in rainy weather. The bud and the fine ca- 
pillary veflels adjoining it being furcharged with moifture in a 
wet evening, when the froft comes at night, it freezes the moif- 
ture in the veflels, and caufes it to expand; which, by tearing 
the veflels afunder, brings op a decay of the parts. Now the 
foap-fuds feem to leave a glofly kind of coat or covering on the 
branches, and the oily particles contained in the fuds, by pe- 
netrating them, prevent their being overcharged with moifture, 

* But here it may feem ftrange that oil fhould act this 
friendly part, when it is well known to be fo highly pernicious 
to plants in general. That it is fo, in its genuine fate, is 
proved by daily experience. ‘Ihe general and received opinion 
of wool being poifonous to plants, is from no other caufe than 
from the oil contained in it. 

* But notwithftanding that oil has this pernicious effect on 
plants, when in its original and genuine ftate, ftill, when made 
mifcible, perhaps nothing is more nourifhing and friendly to 
them. This brings me to confider foap-fuds as a manure to 
the borders, for it is evident that by the rains and dews, the 
principal of it does terminate there at laft; and this important 
confideration alone is fufficient to recommend the practice. It 
may feem unneceflary to obferve, that fozp-fuds contain a 
Jarger portion of oily particles after a common wafhing, than 
in the original ftate. 

© I fhall conclude this digreffional note with obferving, that 
foap-fuds keep trees clear of mofs, and render the bark clear and 
healthy.’ i 

‘The branch of gardening which has of late received the 
greateft improvements, is that which relates to the management 
of hot-houfes, hot-walls, and hot-beds.. A general treatife on 
thefe fubjects, explaining the particular modes of cultivatg 
the various plants that are raifed or brought to perfection ” 

: 7 tnel¢ 
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thefe artificial methods, would be a valuable acquifition to the 
gardener’s library. It is needlefs to fay by whom we with to 


fee it executed, C. -t...€, 
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Art. VI. Observations on the Do&trine laid down by Sir William 
Blackftone re/pecting the Extent of the Power of the Britifh Parliament, 
particularly with relation to Ireland, In a Letter to Sir Williom 
Blackfione; with a Pottf-ript addreffed to Lord North, upon the 
Affairs of that Country. 8vo, 12s. 6d. Almon, 1779. 


E have fuffered this pamphlet to flumber peaceably on 

our fhelf beyond the time in which we generally an- 
nounce political publications, becaufe we apprehended that it 
turned lefs on political than on legal topics, and becaufe we 
confider that law will, in general, écep longer than politics, 
which are of a more fleeting and tranfitory nature. On a more 
attentive perufal, however, of the arguments it contains, we are 
rather inclined to clafs it under the latter defcription. 

Though we entertain no doubt that this publication comes 
from a lawyer’s pen, it will be found that the pofitions which 
Sir William Blackftone has advanced, and which this Writer 
has chofen to difcufs, are independent of legal inferences, and 
admit of little legal controverfy. Our laws certainly acknow- 
ledge no higher authority than that ef parliament. Here refides 
the abfolute power of ** making, confirming, enlarging, reftrain- 
ing, abrogating, repealing, reviving, and expounding laws 
concerning matters of all poffible denominations, ecclefiaftical 
or temporal, civil or military, maritime or criminal *.”” What- 
ever epithet be thought defcriptive of this high power, it can- 
not alter its eflential properties; much lefs can its exiltence be 
difproved by afferting a poffibility of its being abufed. If Sir 
William Blackftone, in difplaying its nature and extent with 
a laboured pomp of words, has unfortunately provoked this 
Writer’s fpleen, we muft obferve that the Jearned Commentator 
is fafely entrenched behind the authority of the moft refpectable 
Whigs, and warmeft admirers of the conftitution. It is an in- 
ftance of the caprice of all fublunary things, that the fame lan- 
guage which was popular in one age becomes in another ful- 
pected and obnoxious. In the laft century, the power of parlia- 
ments was the palladiym of Englifh liberty, and the favourite 
taeme of Englifhmen, It was not imagined that a parliament 
could ever be faithlefs to the interefts ot the people, and there- 
‘ore the conftitution has not provided any check in fuch a cafe, 
levond the ordinary remedy pjaced in the hands of the elective 
dy, on every new election of reprefentatives. A change of 
lituation may, no doubt, induce a change of language, along 
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with a change of doétrine; but they who adhere ‘to the olf 
ought not to incur the cenfure of thofe who adopt new fyftems 
or opinions. There is fo much wifdom difplayed in the frame 
of our government, and the different parts of legiflation are ad. 
jufted to each other with fuch a happy nicety, that the higheft 
encomiums will not feem hyperbolical. They who with to fee 
it perpetuated, can hardly be blackened by all the eloquence, 
and more than all the argument which thiy Gentleman has em. 
ployed againft Sir William Blackftone. We truft the people of 
this country will always have fenfe to feel, and fpirit to defend 
their rights, under whatever forms the attack may be mafqued, 
But if ever they fhould be fo far exafperated at the condu@ of 
their parliaments, as to ftrike them out of the book of political 
life; what they would gain by fuch a revolution is rather mat- 
ter of experiment than of theory. Whether the conftitution 
would be reformed, or whether it would be fubverted, is an are 
duous point, at which the wifeft men may well paufe, and 
about which the moft patriotic may be divided. The Commen- 
tator on the Laws of England has a right to pronounce his opi- 
nion, and may furely be pardoned ** for venturing to affirm, 
that as long as the Englifh conftitution Jafts, the power of par- 
liament is abfolute, and without controul.” The motives, 
however, on which he is fuppofed to have efpoufed this doétrine, 
are difcovered by our Letter-writer with a great deal of good- 
natured penetration. ‘* You and I, Sir William, know, that 
the doctrine of the omnipotence of parliament is a very favourite 
one in the quarter of promotion: and it was very natural you 
fhoul prefer a feat on the woolfack to one in the Houfe of Com- 
mons.” This is one of the triteft artifices of controverfy. Sir 
William Blackftone is here accufed of a bafe-and infamous de- 
fign to miflead the underftandings of his countrymen, on the 
moft important of all fubjeéts, merely becaufe it gives fpirit and 
poignancy to the ftyle of a dilputant to fuppofe it : as if to con- 
fute a man’s arguments it was neceflary to wound his character, 
We are more furprifed to find occafion for this remark given 
by a writer of learning and genius (for fuch the Author of this 
letter difcovers himfelf to be), as he appears to us to have gone 
out of his way to make the attack. His favourite object, which 
is to prove the independency of the Irifh parliament, ftands 
clear of this part of the learned Commentator’s pofitions. He 
might have admitted, confiftently with the tenor of his argu- 
ments, that the power of the Englith parliament is fupreme and 
unbounded within this kingdom (as invefted with all the powers 
which the community it reprefents can beftow), and at the fame 
time have denied,’as he afterwards does, its legiflative pow? 
over a different community which has a parliament, of its ovM. 


This latter pofition he endeavours to eftablifh by a long and 
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elaborate inveftigation of the principles of government; but the 
fubject has been fo completely exhaufted in the American con- 
troverfy, that we find no new light here thrown upon it.—Mr. 
Burke fomewhere fays, that ‘* it is not eafy to make a mono. 
ly of theorems and corollaries:” The Irifh are too quick~ 
fichted not to perceive that the arguments employed by Ame~ 
rica are ready-made to their hands; and if they do not apply 
them to their own cafe, it certainly is not the fault of their 
writers.-Among the able advocates that have ftarted up in 
their caufe, what precife degree of rank and eftimation the Au- 
thor of this pamphlet may have obtained, we are not fufficiently 
informed to pronounce +. Whether he be the firft in point 
of popularity or not, he has a claim on the national gratitude, 
asfirt in the order of time; having appeared in print before 
the letters figned Guatimozin, and other popular publications, 
forced themfelves into notice, We lament the miftake which 
has fo long poftponed our account of his performance. eS 


+ We have heard this publication afcribed to Ch——~s F———3 
Sh—d—n, fq. 





Art. VII. Experiments and Obfervations made with the View of im- 
proving the Art of compofing and applying calcareous Cements, and of 
preparing Quicklime: Theory of these Arts; and Specification of the 
Author s cheap and durable Cement for nuilding, Se. By Bry. Hig- 
gin, M.D. 8vo. 5s, unbound. Cadell. 1780. 


HE Author of this performance availing himfelf of the 
lights thrown on the nature of lime-ftone and calcareous 
earths, and their change into quicklime in the procefs of calci- 
nation, by Dr. Black, and thofe who have fucceeded him in 
this inquiry, was led to apply thefe difcoveries to the uieful pure 
pole of improving the mortar ufed in our buildings; on the 
goodnefs of wich their ftrength and durability chiefly depend : 
a matter, as he obferves, * of great importance, in this coun- 
ty particularly ; where the weather is {o variable and trying, 
and the mortar commonly ufed is fo bad, that the timbers of 
houfes laft longer than the walls; unlefs the mouldering cement 
be frequently replaced by pointing.’ 
: Seeing however, the Author adds, that © many years are re- 
quite for the greateft degree of induration, which cementitious 
mixtures like mortar can acquire, or for our difcovering the im- 
Perfeftions of them; and that the life of man is too fhort to 
allow any confiderable improvements of them to be derived from 
wh experiments as had hitherto been made; I refolved in the 
Lo nning of the year 1775 to inveftigate more clofely than L 
’d hitherto done, the principles on which the induration and. 


ength of calcareous cements depend; not doubting that this 
Would lead me by an untried path to recover or to excel the 
Roman 
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Roman cement, which in aqueduéts and the moft expofed 
ftructures has withftood every trial of fifteen hundred or two 
thoufand years.’ 

Dr. Higgins accordingly firft made feveral experiments, with 
a view to.afcertain the changes which lime-ftones or calcareous 
earths undergo in the feveral ftages of calcination ; particularly 
with refpect to the effential part of that procefs—the expulfion 
of the fixed air combined with them; the prefence or abfence of 
which conftirutes the principal difference between lime-ftone or 
chalk and guick-lime. 

Among many other obfervations deduced from thefe experi. 
ments, we learn that lime-ftone or chalk expofed only toa red 
heat, how long foever continued, {till retains fo large a portion 
of its fixed air *, (or * acidulous gas,’ as the Author denominates 
it) as to effervefce ftrongly with acids; and to Jofe no more 
than one-fourth of its original weight; and that, in this flate, 
itrflakes flowly and partially, and with little heat:—and thar 
*expofed to a heat barely fufficient to melt copper, it Jofes about 
one-third of its weight in twelve hours, and very little more in 
any longer time; that this lime effervelces but flightly in acids, 
heats much fooner and more ftrongly than the foregoing, when 
water is fprinkled on it, and flakes more equably, and toa 
whiter powder.—‘ In a variety of trials, this lime appeared to 
be in the fame ftate with the de/ pieces of lime, prepared in the 
common lime-kilns.’ 

From fucceeding experiments we learn further, that a white 
heat, fufficient to melt fteel, preceded by a long continued red 
heat, is requifite to expel a// the fixed air from pure lime-ftone 
and calcareous earths; fo as to render them perfectly non-effer- 
vefcent, and to give them the properties of flaking inftantly on 
the addition of water, growing hiffing hot, and falling intoa 
fine white powder. In the procefs thus condued, 48 ounces 
of lime-ftone, after the tota] expulfion of its fixed air, lofes 21 
ounces of its weight. 

The Author next fhews, that the perfection of lime, pre 
pared for the purpofe of making mortar, confifts chiefly in its 
being totally deprived of its fixed air. He afcertained the truth 
ofthis propofition, by making feveral parcels of mortar with 
lime which had been more or lefs ftrongly calcined ; and had 
accordingly retained alefs or greater quantity of its fixed aif 
He fpread each fpecimen, as foon as it was made, to the thick- 
nefs of half an inch, on a plain tile previoufly foaked in water; 
and expofed them equally in an open place to the influence 0 
the fun and rain. Comparing them at the end of fourteen of 
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Steen months, he found that the mortar made with well burned 
non effervefcent lime hardened fooner, and to a much greater 
jesree, than that made with common lime, or with the lime 
shove mentioned, prepared by the Author in a heat barely fuf- 
fcient to melt copper. But the fpecimens made with the lime 
which had been leaft burned, were incomparably worfe than any 
of the others :—* for they never acquired any confiderable hard- 
nels, and they mouldered in the winter; the fooner as they 
contained more of the lime, and cracked more in drying.’ 

Confidering that the heat, which he found neceflary to expel 
the Jaft portions of fixed air from lime-ftone, was much greatee 
than that ufually employed in making lime in this country ; 
Dr. Higgins fufpe&ted that the lime commonly ufed in building 
is feldom or never fufficiently burned: and on examining feve- 
ral fpecimens of fuch lime, he found this fufpicion to be juft ; 
for they all effervefced, and yielded more or lefs fixed air, on 
the addition of an acid, and faked flowly, in comparifon with 
well burned lime. 

The Author next relates fome experiments, which fhew how 
very quickly Jime imbtbes fixed air from the atmofphere; on its 
expofure to which, it by degrees foon lotes thofe characters which 
chiefly diftinguifh it from mere lime-ftone or powdered chalk ; 
by foon attracting from thence that very principle, to the ad- 
fence of which it owes its ufeful quality as a cement, and which 
had before been expelled from it in the burning. As this ob- 
fervation is of the utmoft importance, the experiments on which 
itis founded deferve particular attention. 

Two pounds, avoirdupois, of the beft non-effervefcent lime, 
confifting of pieces of the fize of a walnut, expofed on a board, 
ina paflage open to the air, acquired, in two days, an addi- 
tional weight of fix ounces and one drachm. In fix days, the 
lime had increafed in weight above twelve ounces: and, in three 
weeks, it had abforbed a quantity of fixed air, equal in weight 
t9cne pound two ounces, one drachm and a half. A {mall al- 
lowance, indeed, or deduétion, is to be made from this quantity, 
‘account of mot/fure abforbed, at the fame time, from the ate. 
nolphere, ‘This however, according to the experiments made 
y the Author to afcertain this matter, amounts to fo fmall a 
Proportion as only one- twenty-fourth of the acquired weight. 

An obvious praétical inference is deducible from thefe obfer- 
sitions:—that as lime owes its excellence to the expulfion of 
xed air from it in the burning, it fhould be ufed as foon as 
pollible after it is made, and guarded from expofure to the air, 


iden as poffible, before it is ufed: as by fuch expofure it 
re ‘Ortega more unfit for mortar every hour that it is kept, 
ve na heap, or in catks pervious to air, In fhort, it mult 
¢ or lefs rejemble lime which had been imperfedtly burned, 
and 
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and had confequently retained a part of its original or natiye 
fixed air. Mortar muft likewife fuffer injury from the fame 
caufe, though not perhaps in an equal degree; as not expofin 
fo much furface to the air as the dry and fpungy lumps of quick. 
lime: though it is a prevailing opinion among the workmen, 
who generally make a large quantity at once, that it is not the 
worfe, but rather the better, for being kept fome time, The 
Author takes notice of a particular cafe or two, in plaifterin 
and ftucco work, in which this obfervation of theirs holds good, 
and which has given origin to this error. 

From a confideration of the circumftance above mentioned, 
Dr. Higgins very properly deduces a principal caufe of the im. 
perfection of our common cements; even when the lime has 
been fufficiently burned.—‘ Being expofed,’ fays he, * a confi. 
derable time before it is made into mortar, and drinking in 
acidulous gas all the while, the quicker as it is the better 
burned, it is incapable of acting like good lime, when itis 
made into mortar; and often approaches to the condition of 
whiting, which with fand and water makes a friable perih. 
able mafs, however carefully it be dried. In London pat 
ticularly, they ufe lime which is burned, at the diftance of ten 
or twenty miles or more, in Kent and elfewhere, with an infuf- 
ficient quantity of fuel. This lime remains in the kiln, to 
which the air has accefs, for many hours after it is burned, It 
is expofed for fome days in the tranfportation, and on the lime. 
wharfs ; and it undergoes further expofure and carriage before 
the artift flakes it for mortar. It is no wonder that the London 
mortar is bad, if the imperfection of it depended folely on the 
badnefs of the lime ; fince the lime employed in it is not only 
bad when it comes freth from the kiln, but becomes worfe before 
it is ufed, and when flaked is as widely different from good lime, 
as it is from powdered chalk,’ 

For a fimilar reafon, every other caufe, which tends to reftor 
to the lime the fixed air of which it had been deprived in the 
burning, muft deprave it. It muft receive this kind of injury 
for inftance, from the water, fo largely ufed, firft in flaking th 
lime, and afterwards in making it into mortar ; if that wale 
contains fixed air, from which few waters are perfectly free; 
and which will greedily be attra&ted by the lime. The injuy 
arifing from this caufe is prevented by the fubftitution of liane 
water, fo far as may be practicable or convenient. | 

The Author next recites various experiments made to afcet- 
tain the beft relative proportions of lime, fand, and water, 
the making of mortar; and afterwards authenticates the 
proportions thus indicated in his trials, by an actual anal 
fome of the oldeft and hardeft cements, which he examin for 
this purpofe. His 
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His fubfequent experiments fhew, that though the fetting of 
nortar (as it is called by the workmen) chiefly depends on the 
wfccation..of it; yet its induration, or its acquiring a ftoney 
yardnefs, is not caufed by its drying, as has been fuppofed ; but 
is principally owing to its abforption of fixed air from the atmo 
(phere, and is promoted in proportion as it acquires this prine 
ciple; the acceffion of which is indifpenfably neceflary to the 
induration of calcareous cements. 

In the fubfequent feétions, the Author treats of the fand or 

yel ufed in mortar, and of the effects produced by bone-afhes, 
shifter powder, charcoal, fulphur, and various other fubftances, 
wcafionally introduced into it for different purpofes. His ob- 
frvations and trials on this head are numerous; but will not 
admit of ae ey We kod ony = i he draws 
ry great advantages from the addition of done-afhes, in various 
roportions, according to the differest nature of the work for 
which the compofition is intended. 

An opinion has long been entertained, that the ancients ufed 
fmething which is unknown to us in their mortar; and that 
. song loft ingredient is the caufe of the hardnefs and duration 

ecements, which we fo much admire in fome of their 
oe The Author however controverts the fuppofed {kill 
the ancients on this head ; and alleges that we have the moft 
ftisfactory reafons to conclude that it did not exceed that of our 
modern builders, in the preparation of lime or mortar. It is 
citainly very improbable, as he obferves, that the remem- 
bance of an — ingredient, or any knowledge once acquired 
Man art practifed in fo many countries, fhould have been loft. 
Theexcellent fpecimens of their cement, that remain in aque- 
tufts and other ftru@tures, he confiders rather as monuments of 
tht good luck, than of the fkill, of the builders. From the 
erufal of the following enumeration of the circumftances which 
+ banter concur, fo as to render fome of their cements 
monly hard and durable; our Readers will collect fome 
the circumftances requifite to the formation of good and laft- 
ig Mortar, which we have not yet noticed. 
When,’ fays he, © the neighbouring quarries afforded good 
me-ftone, free from gypfum, and fuch as required to be well 

urned : d 

a ates pnp flake freely They = —— of 

: ic expence, aftorded no temptation for par- 

ny in fuel; and when the vicinity of the lime-ftone, and 
a. confumption of the lime in great maffive works, pre- 
wi thofe injuries which it fuftains in long tranfportation 
. ‘xpofure, in the flaking of great quantities of it at once, or 
ie keeping of mortar made with it, the ignorance of the 


Could not produce any defects dependent on bad lime ; 
6 becaufe 
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becaufe neceflity or chance inforced all that could have been 
fougtt by choice, in this inftance. 4 

© Whi n the vicinity afforded fand, clean, quartofe, fharp 
well fized, and reflembling our mixture of the coarfe and gs 
chance furnithed all that fkill could aim at, in the choice and 
preparation of this article. 

¢ When wails of immenfe thicknefs were conftruéted chiefly 
with {mall ftones, in the way of boulder-work, the great con. 
fumption of mortar made every practicable faving of Jime an 
object of great importance; and as the mortar mult be made 
ftiff for fuch work, it was neither convenient nor neceffary to 
mix much lime in it, or te u’e fine fand in it, or to exclude the 
rubble trom it: and thus, by motives of cecononty and conveni- 
ence, rather than by any others, they were led to the meafures 
which infured, to the cement of fuch ftructures, every perfec. 
tion dependent on the goodnefs of lime and fand, and on good, 
if not the beft, proportions of them, 

‘ When the ftones ufcd in building were recently dug, or 
collected from the beds of rivers, the artifts needed no precau- 
tions againft the bad effects of dry, bibulous, and dufty ftones or 
bricks; and their works had, of neceflity, every good quality 
attainable by the practice, which I commend, of foaking thele 
materials. When their water was good, the cement, abound- 
ing in lime, was not much the worte for their ignorance of the 
ufe of lime water. 

‘ When the ftructure was intended to ftand by its own 
ftrength, rather than to depend on timbers ; and was, by the 
folidity of its bearings and the diameter of its ftoney fubftance, 
fecured from agitation; when the thicknefs of the walls pre- 
vented the cement from being haftily dried, and afterwards fe- 
cured it from being thoroughly wetted ; and when the enormous 
weight contributed to the approximation and cohefion of the 
parts of the cement to each other, and to the ftones: every 
defect of cementitious buildings, of a contrary defcriptiony was 
obviated by the nature of the ftruéture; which rendered it # 
perfect, in the hands of any artifts, as the moft confummate 
{kill could make our modern, flender, tremulous, bibulous walls. 

It will naturally be expeéted that Dr. Higgins fhould sake 
notice of the reputed improvement lately made in the prepats- 
tion of mortar, by JZ. Lorict, and publifhed by order of the 
King of France. With refpeét to this difcovery (made public 
by order of his Majefty in 1774), we need fay no more to the 
Reader who is acquainted with the rationale of the procels, a 
above laid down, than that 27, Loriot ules old flaked lime, thi 
is, lime which has regained a part of the fixed air that had 
expelled frcm it; and then, at the time of ufing the apt 
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367 
adds fresh powdered quicklime to the mafs. In fhort, not being 
acquainted with the true principles of the art, he corrects the 
bad quality of the o/d and effete lime, which conftitutes the bafis 
of his mortar, by the addition of fre/h and non-effervefcent lime, 
haftily added to it, at the time of ufing the compofition, and 
which muft undoubtedly improve the imperfe&t mafs. On this 
fubjeét, the Author, very properly in ouropinion, obferves, 
that ‘when an ignorant artift makes mortar with whiting in- 
fead of lime, he can mend it confiderably by adding lime to it; 
but his mortar will ftill be defe@tive, in comparifon with the 
beft that may be made, by reafon of the old flaked lime or 
whiting, For on repeated trials I found this, to be the true ftate 
of the cafe *.’ : 

Before we conclude this article, we fhould add, that the Au- 
thor’s obfervations and precepts do not merely reft on the {mall 
trials above mentioned, made with mortar fpread on tiles, &c. ; 
but that he has realifed them in. practice, or on the great fcale, 
particularly in incruftations, external and internal. Towards 
the end of this performance. is given * A Specification made in 
confequence of letters patent’ granted to him; in which are 
minutely delivered the moft ufeful practical inftru@tions, deduced 
from the foregoing experiments and obfervations. We here 
learn too that the Author has fecuréd to Mefirs. James and 
Samuel Wyatt, architeéts, an exclufive right in his cement: 
intending to confine this privilege to them, till the public con- 
venience requires its extenfion to others equally well qualified 
and difpofed to adopt his improvements in praCtice. With re- 
fpect to his new cements employed in incruftations or ftuctoy 
* exceeding Portland ftone in hardnefs,’ he refers the Reader to 
feveral houfes in London and its neighbourhood, which he {pe- 
cies; in which public trials have been made of his compofi- 
tion, towards the end of the year 1778, and laft year; and adds 
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that Mefrs. Wyatt are engaged to ftucco a great number of 


capital houfes with it this fummer.—* Thefe,’ fays the Author, 
‘will be done in the higheft perfe€tion, becaufe the weork- 
men are now compliant, and experienced.’ 

We cannot conclude this Article without obferving, that the 
public are much obliged to the ingenious Author for his meri- 
torious attempts to improve an art in which they are fo much 
interefted ; and for communicating to them the refults of his 
humerous experiments, and the principles deducible from them, 
Thefe principles, or at leaft a rational praétice founded upon 
them, will foon, we hope, become known and familiar to the 
inferior artifts, fo as to conftitute a part of their reutine. | 
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For our account of M. Lorict’s publication relative to this fube 
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Ant. VIII. Modern Anecdote of the ancient Family of the Kinkvervan. 
_ hot{darfprakengotchderns. A Tale for Chriftmas. Dedicated to the 
_. Honourable Horace Walpole. izmo. 158. 6d. Davenhill, 


HIS is the production of a fprightly mind, fomewhat of 

the Rabelaic caft. ‘The ftory itfelf is rather a fimple one 
and required very little invention as to plot, machinery, or de. 
nouément. It is called a Tale for Chriftmas, and a perfon 
with a lively fancy and a volubie tongue, might have told it 
extempore for the amufement of a company over a good fire, on 
2 Chriftmas evening. 

Cecil is the beautiful daughter of a proud German Baron, 
who had nothing to boaft of but a long line of diftinguithed an. 
ceftry. He was poor, but over full of the fentiment of family. 
dignity, which was conftantly nourifhed by a fight of his 
family-pictures. ‘Thefe sone every room of his caftle. Th 
were the chief objects of his contemplation in foiltude; and in 
company the chief fubjecét of his converfation. 

‘Franzel, the fon of a Farmer-general, a handfome young 
fellow, who bore a commiffion in the army, accompanying his 
mother on a vifit to the Baron, and conceived a ftrong paffion for 
his lovely daughter, The paffion was returned with equal warmth 
by Cecil. On a propofal of marriage by Madame Franzel, the 
Baron’s pride difdained the conneétion of his daughter with a 
perfon not nobly defcended, however fuperior to himfelf in for- 
tune, Cecil did not enter fo readily into her father’s prejudices. 
She loved Franzel; and at all adventures was determined to 
marry the man whom her heart had chofen. Her father pointed 
to the family-pictures ; but they could not convince her that 
her love was ill placed: there was an argument that prefled with 
oo force, and fpoke with an eloquence infinitely more af- 

ng. 

Hopreften, a relation of the Baron, and refident at the caftle, 
had conceived an affection for Cecil. This gentleman was 
alarmed with jealoufy at Franzel’s vifit; and was afterwards 
confirmed in his fufpicions of an amour, by an intercepted let- 
ter from Franzel to the young lady. This difcovery enraged 
the Baron, and mortified Hogreften. From a paflage in the 
letter, they concluded that Franzel would carry off the prize 
by ftratagem, or fome other means: to prevent which, poor 
Cecil was doomed to imprifonment in a large room that had 
only two windows, which were fo near the ceiling, that it wa 
impoffible for any one to reach them, even by getting on the 
chairs or tables. 

_ In this confinement fhe was entrufted to the pious charge of 
the curate, who was inftruéted to ufe his utmoft endeavours 


reduce her to the will of her father. She outwitted the _— 
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and interefted him in her views of efcaping from her prifon, by 
,furing him that fhe was married to young Franzel. Through 
his hands fhe conveyed a letter to her lover, who, after reading 
it, anfwered in his ufual impetuous manner, that after fuch a 
night, he fhould pafs every fucceeding one in waiting round 
the caftle, or under the windows of the room fhe was locked up 
in, and receive her in his arms, ‘ the only place (added he) 
where you can be fafe from perfecution!’ That is very true, 
thought fhe ; but how to get there is the dilemma! 

The fair prifoner firft tried by the help of chairs and tables, 
and bed-clothes, heaped on one another, to fcale the wall and 
get tothe window. But in vain. ¢ They would not reach half 
way up the horrid room.’ At laft, by the lucky helpof a dream, 
which reprefented to her fancy the whole /wite of pictures in the 
room fallen down on the floor, a thought {truck her head, when 
fhe awoke, that fhe could make a good ufe of this dream, and 
turn the pictures to fome better account than her proud father 
had done. Cecil was cunning: and having outwitted the par- 
fon, thought it no difficult matter to over-reach her father. 
‘She arofe (the Tale fays), fent for the Baron, and told him 
that fhe could not bear to fee her honoured parents fo neglected. 
‘ Obferve, Sir, faid fhe, how the duft hides the refpectable 
faces of thofe that hang uppermoft, Might I be permitted a 
ladder to take them down, and have a little foap and water to 
clean them with f’—He hefitated fome time, and then confented, 
He brought the ladder himfelf in, and took down about fifty 
portraits, armed and not armed, of all ages and titles: and as he 
took them down he ranged them according to their defcent upon 
the floor, againft the wall, all round the room. Delightful oce 
cupation! He grew an inch taller at every great action he re- 
cited ; for he told the hiftory of each of their lives to Cecil, who 
liftened with complacency: only the Baron obferved that her 
eyes were often turned towards the windows, which, as there 
was no view out of them, made him ftrongly fufpect fhe had the 
ladder in view too. 

The evening furprifed them in their occupations. Hogreften 
came to partake of the amufement, and inform the Baron that 
dinner had waited along time. ‘The Baron, after having or- 
dered the ladder out of the room, quitted it, faying, *1 thall 
return to fee the progrefs of your work, Ceci]: and may your 
Qccupation remind you of your exalted birth, and may thofe 
refpeCtable perfonages teach you your duty!’ ‘I intend they 
fhall be my aid and fupport in future, indeed,’ replied fhe. 

As foon as the Baron was gone, Cecil ftill locked in, wafhed 
feveral more of her anceftor’s faces. © Ah! cried fhe every now 


» and then—ah! grim gentry, who have been the caute of fo 
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many a tear, you fhall once in my life make up to me for al] 
the forrow you have occafioned.’ 

‘ Soon after dinner the Baron returned with the ladder, which 
he took great care to have conveyed out at night again; though 
on purpofe to confirm his fufpicions, fhe defired it might re. 
main. 

¢ She could not refufe herfif the malicious pleafure that 
evening of encouraging Hogreften’s awkward addrefles. She 
promifed her father to marry him. When night came, the 
permitted Hogreften to kifs her hand, and faid, as her father 
went out, § that fhe was not at all afraid of fleeping in fo large 
a room with fo much good company,’ pointing to the pictures, 
Locked in, fhe waited till fhe thought every one afleep: then 
flew to her honoured anceftors, and without regard to precedency 
or decency, fhe heaped grandfathers on grandmothers ; knights 
on old maiden aunts; he-coulins beariny armour on fhe-coulins 
bearing diftaffs. In her hurry indeed, now and then, fhe made 
by turns the ladies fupport the gentlemen, and the gentlemen the 
ladies : here a father’s head refted on a daughter’s feet: there a 
mother’s face met a fon’s bufkins: fharp-pointed flippers rubbed 
againft flowing perukes: coifs and pinners were joined to long- 
necked fpurs. In fhort, heads and tails were jumbled together, 
and parts never intended by nature or good manners to meet, 
kiffed each other. Thus, one by one, the noble family, as faft 
as fhe could heap them on each other, made a pile which reached 
to the windows: Adieu, Meffieurs et Mefdames ! faid fhe, as fhe 
{prung out of the window into her handfome Frederic’s arms : 
—where we will leave her. Can we difpofe of her better ?” 

‘There is a pleafantry and vivacity in the manner in which 
this Chrifimas Tale is related: there is an elegance too in fome 
of the de(criptions. The reflections are not deftitute of humour 
and acutenefs. As to the moral of the ftory, we muft leave the 
fagacious Reader to make that important difcovery for himfelf. 
The grave and the gay will pafs fentence according to their 
different feelings. The former will call the fair Cecil a giddy, 
obftinate creature, who deferved to have had her neck broken 
when the took the lover’s leap. The latter will commend her 
fpirit and addrefs. ‘Ihe inference we {agely draw from this ge- 
nuine anecdote of the ancient houfe of Kink is this; 
that love oppofed, produces both craft and fortitude: and that 
when a young Franzel enters a girl’s heart, caftles will be no 
defence ;—fhe will fly to his arms in fpite of fathers, families, 
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Ants 1X. Obfervations on * An Appeal from the Protefant Affociation 
to the People of Great Britain,’ vo, is. Payne. 1780. 


NE capital objeé&t of complaint, to the members of the 

Afficiation, is, the laxity of the oath now to be admini- 
fered to Catholics, refpecting the royal prerogative. They 
sre chazrined to think that any accommodation fhould be made 
for the fake of eafing the fcruples of perfons who are of the 
Romifh communion. There is fomething illiberal (to fay no- 
thing worfe of it) in the umbrage that hath been conceived at 
this qualifying claufe in the late Act in behalf of the Papitts. 
The charge on which an objection is grounded, is not only un- 
candid, but altogether inconfiftent. Firft, they lay ic down for 
an indifputable pofition, founded on the general principles of 
the Romifh church, and confirmed by the arguments of its 
moft able cafuifts, that © no faith is to be kept with heretics’—- 
that xo oaths are binding any longer than the keeping them is 
confiftent with the good of the church—of which good the 
priefts are the ultimate judges, and to whom is delegated a 
power of difpenfing with every obligation under which an oath 
in common life is fuppofed to fubject a perfon who takes its 
And yet, notwithftanding thefe maxims of popifh cafuiltry, the 
gentlemen of the Affociation are very anxious to place the oath 
to be adminiftered to Catholics upon its original footing— 
guarded as it firft was by an equal refpect to the church and the 
tate. Now let us afk thefe zealous Proteftants a few plain and 
limple queftions, which we wifh they would take into ferious 
confideration at their next mecting. If all oaths are indifferent 
tothe Papifts, why were they defirous to have the old teft re- 
pealed ?—Why did they univerfally refule to take ir? Did they 
hot fubject themfelves to preat hazards and inconveniencies on 
account of their refufal ? If the Catholics can apply for a dif 
penfation at any emergency to free them from an obligation in 
confequence of the moft folemn oaths, wherein lies the neceflity 


of adminiftering any oath to them at all? It is faid, that noné | 


can bind them ; then why fhould the Affociation be fo eager to 
lubjet them to any ? The authority which can leofen the obli- 
gation of one, can diffolve the obligations of all: and therefcre, 
on thefe convictions, the Affociators can never mean to propofe 
an oath by way of fecurity to the church or ftate, or as a de- 
cilive teft of belief or praétice: but only as a temptation to 
Peyury, in cafe an opportunity fhould offer in which a Papift 
"4 7 himfelf at liberty to commit it for the good of the 

urch, 
We have, we truft, given this matter all the attention we 
‘capable of ; and on the moft coo! and impartial judgment 
Bb 2 we 
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we can form of it, we deliver our fentiments with freedom, 
We are not under the leaft apprehention from the erowth of 
Popery in confequence of the late Act in favour of Catholics. 
It is an Aét planned with equal judgment and candour, and 
will do honour to our ftatute book. Proteftants can never ob. 
ject to the principles on wh.ch it is founded, without expofing 
themfelves to the charge of inconfiltency: and Proteftant Dif- 
fenters are doubly chargeable with inconfillency—the grofieft and 
moft palpable inconfiftency, in endeavouring to obftruct the 
favour of Parliament in behalf of the Roman Catholics. Is 
difcovers a meannefs and jealoufy of {pirit which can confer no 
honour on their caufe: and at the fame time fhews, that they 
are too little imprefled with a grateful fenfe of the liberties 
which an indulgent Parliament hath wifely and gracioufly res 
ftored to them. We are convinced, that the more liberal part 
of the Diffenters heartily acquiefce in thefe fentiments of tole- 
ration: as for the other fet, whole cry is orthodoxy, while their 
with, perhaps, is tyranny, may their power never be equal to 
their inclinations! And this we hope for the fake of humanity 
—for the fake of truth and free enquiry; and we truft the axti- 
climax will not be too glaring if we fay, we entertain this hope 
—for the fake of the MonTHLy Review. 

We were Jed into this train of reflection by the pamphlet 
before us, which we carneftly recommend both for the goudneis 
of the defign, and the fkill and ftrength difplayed in the exes 
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ArT. X. The Hiffory of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, from 
the Death of Philip Il, King of Spain, to the Truce made with 
Albert and Tfabella. By William Lothian, D.D. one of the 
Minillers of Canongate. 4to. 16s. Boards. Dodiley. 1750. 


HE period of hiftory which forms the fubjeét of the work 

before us, is peculiarly interefting and important. During 
the 16th century, Spain was the moft powerful kingdom of 
Europe. Her fleets, her armies, and her refources ftruck ter- 
ror into the neighbouring ftates, and bad defiance to the collected 
ftrength of diftant confederacies. ‘Ihe ambition of the Spanifh 
monarchs exceeded the extent and power of their dominions. 
The active reigns of Charles V. and of Philip II. were con- 
tinually employed in new projects of conqueft, Both princes 
were fond of glory; but the firft fought it at the head of his 
armies, in acquiring new acceffions of territory; the fecond 
afpired at the fame of profound {kill and negociation ; and de- 
tefting war, fought, by the dark fchemes of the cabinet, to ex 
tend his’ royal prerogative, and to deftroy the liberties of his 
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When a prince of this character obtained pofleffion of the 
Netherlands, ic was natural for him to aim at the deftruction 
of the free form of government which thefe happy provinces 
had enjoyed from the earlieft times. — Particular acts of ufurped 
power followed one another in uninterrupted fucceflfion ; and 
the meafures of Vhilip at length evidently appeared to be the re- 
fit of a determined plan of oppreffion. ‘The injured inhabit- 
ants of the Netherlands firft murmured, afterwards refifted, and 
§nally revolted againft the cruel tyranny of their fovercign. 
The haughty fpirit of Philip, impatient of the fmalleft contra- 
dition, was ill. qualified to bear with the rebellion of his fub- 
iets. His anger was ttil] farther irritated againft the infurgents 
by the difference which prevailed between himfelf and them in 
matters of relioion; the liberal opinions of the reformation 
having made an extraordinary progrefs among the induftrious and 
commercial natives of the Low Countries; and Philip being in- 
dined by temper, inftru&ted by education, and impelled by 
principle, to regard himfelf as the firmeft guardian and bulwark 
of the Romifh fuperftition. This dark, gloomy, tyrannical, 
and fuperftitious prince, abfurdly connecting the irreconcileable 
interefts of God and of himfelf, was ready to wreak the utmoft 
fury of his vengeance again{ft them, whom he believed to be 
equally the enemies of true religion and of lawful government. 
Immenfe preparations were made, not to correct the errors or 
to reftore the obedience of his fubjects, but to chaftife their 
folly, to punifh their crimes, to avenge the accumulated guilt 
of rebellion and impiety. 

The worthlefs favourites of Philip (according to a cuftom 
fimiliar to the contemptible retainers of a court) flattered him 
with the afiured profpect of {peedily accomplifhing his defigns ; 
all Europe believed that he would obtain an eafy victory; even 
the revolted provinces determined to remain in arms from the 
dictates of a generous defpair, and from a manly refolution to 
perith with the honourable character of liberty, rather than from 
any well-grounded expectation of defeating the meafures of a 
prince whofe power feemed irrefiftible. 

But contrary to the opinion of Philip, of the provinces, of 

“rope, and of mankind, all the fchemes of this afpiring po- 
tntate were rendered abortive. Providence (for if ever the 
hand of Providence vifibly exerted itfelf for the interefts of hue 
Manity, it was furely on this occafion) raifed up the firm in- 
ttepidity and determined patriotifm of the firft William, Prince 
Orange, whofe exalted talents triumphed over the wealth, 
le power, the pride, and the tyranny of Spain. For thirty 
years, Philip vainly endeavoured to conquer the pertinacious 

Pirit Of liberty, by the exertions of his braveft troops, and the 

generals that, perhaps, ever appeared in Europe. Soured 
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by difappointment, enfeebled by age, and tormented by remorfe, 
he was not yet forfaken by his pride, and was unwilling to for- 
fake it. In order to gratify the demands of this paffion, he 
exerted his utmoft efforts to recover the poflefion of the Nether- 
lands; but finding all his meafures unfuccefsful, he determined 
to beftow on another what he him/elf had been unable to ace 
guire. His daughter Ifabclla was given in marriage to Albert, 
Archduke of Auftria, who became the object of this abfurd do- 
nation, which took place in 1598, and was foon followed by 
the death of Philip II. 

The efforts of Albert for fubduing the revolted provinces 
were powerfully feconded by Philip III. who, however, 
met with no better fortune than his predeceflor. For a period 
of eleven years, that is, from the time of the donation in 1598 
to the truce in 1609, in which the independence of the United 
Provinces was fully acknowledged, they refifted and overcame 
all the attempts made againft them by land, and in their turn 
attacked and defeated their enemics by fea. In the midft of an 
expenfive war they increafed their navy, extended their com- 
merce, obtained many valuable fettlements in the eaftern terri- 
tories of the King of Spain, and thus laid thofe folid founda- 
tions of opulence, power, and grandeur, which they tranf{- 
mitted, with fo much glory, to their pofterity. 

Such is the fubjeét which Dr. Lothian had to treat ; and itis 
undoubtedly the nobleft that can be offered to the pen of an 
hiftorian. The value of the materials, by a fingular combina- 
tion of good fortune, equals the importance of the fubject. We 
are not obliged to colleét the hiftory of that diftinguifhed pe- 
riod from the imperfect information of gazettes, or the meagre 
chronicles of half-inftru&ted compilers. The moft authentic 
and the moft complete documents have been given to the public. 
Contemporary writers of the higheft reputation have offered 
their fentiments and their refle€tions. Men of noble birth, and 
even thofe who were invefted with public charaéters, have de- 
fcribed the tranfactions,, and related the events, in which they 
were perfonally concerned. The Reader’s fancy will confirm 
the remark by fuggefting to him the names of Cardinal Benti- 
voglio, Prefident Jeannin, and the learned and profound Gro- 
tius, whofe philofophical genius places him above every rank 
and honour that kings and courts can beftow. 

With fuch a fubject, and fuch materials, it was to be ex- 
pected that Dr. Lothian would convey inftruction and enter- 
tainment. How far he has done fo, we may fafely leave to the 
judgment of our leaft inftru€ted Readers, to whofe criticifm we 
fhall refer a paflaze, which, after a careful perufal of the whole 
performance, appears, to us, to be as unexceptionable, with re- 
ipedt to ftyle and fentiment, as any that could be extracted. a 
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paflage contains the arguments ufed in the United Provinces for 
and avaintt a peace with Spain; and which are, unfortunately, 
of much the fame nature with thofe that might at prefent be 
wed in America for and againft a peace with England. 

‘ Thofe who maintained that a peace would, at prefent, be difad- 
vantageous to the Confederates, faid, that they were pofiefied of great 
and certain funds during a war, which, with the afliftance of their 
allies, would be fufficient for continuing it with hopes of fuccefs; 
whereas a peace would fo much reduce thefe funds, that they would 
not be fufficient for the maintenance of their garrifons, and fuch 
oher charges as were abfulutely neceffary for the prefervation of the 
race; that by this means, they would be defpifed by their neigh- 
bours; and, on account of their weaknefs, be expofed to all kinds 
of injuries. One principal fund that would be thus reduced, was 
the taxes upon confumption, or ‘upon all the neceflaries of life, 
which amounted, during the war, to five millions five hundred thous 
fnd livres a-year. It was fuppofed, that the people who were ac- 
cutomed to pay thefe taxes through fear of an enemy, and as the 
only means of their own fecurity, would not pay them during a 
peace; that they would confider their being in alliance with two 
reat kings as fufficient for their fafety; and imagine, there would 
be no neceflity for forts and garrifons. hefe taxes would likewife 
diminifh, as foon as the troops, who paid them as well as others, 
hould be reduced from fixty thoufand to ten or twelve thoufand ; and 
tymany merchants and astifans, if trade was free from one province 
toanother, retiring out of the jurifdiction of the General Eftates ; 
and particularly, the Roman Catholics, if they were not allowed the 
eercife of their religion. Oxher taxes, likewife, fuch as thofe for 
convoys, licences, and dues of Admiralty, and which yielded, year- 
ly, from feventeen to eighteen hundred thoufand livres, would de- 
teafe, becaufe the Archdukes Commiffioners had declared, that the 
would never confent to their being paid by their fubjeéts; becaufe, 
inthis event, thefe taxes mutt be alfo taken off the inhabitants of the 
United Provinces, otherwife the whole trade would center in Ante 
werp; and even other princes would not fuffer them to be demanded 
f their fubjeéts. Another fund was the tax paid by houfes and 
linds, very high at prefent, and thought infupportable, which muft, 
time of peace, be reduced ; fo that, initead of yielding, as now, 
aout two millions of livres, it could not be rated above one half of 
iat fum. The lait article confifted of contributions raifed from the 
memy’s country, which, amounting to fix hundred thoufand livres 
‘year, mutt ceale along with the holtilities. Another argument was, 
that the mafters of fhips, and failors, to the number of forty thou- 
lind, who had been accuftomed to war, would lofe all their military 
ont become mere merchants; and many of them enter into the 
= of the King of Spain. Laftly, it was urged, that peace would 

‘afion many animofities and divifions, of which their enemies would 
- fail to take advantage, 

a party who, on the other hand, contended for peace, main- 
vale’ — the weaknefs to which it was fuppofed the Confederates 
be reduced, was os imaginary. ‘Though the principal 
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fund was the tax upon the neceflaries of life, yet the people wonld 
pay it as cheerfully as ever, if convinced that it was neceffary for 
the prefervation of their Jiberties and independence, The tax, how. 
ever, might be leflened, and {till enough left for the maintenance of 
garrifons. In the provinces of Hollanu at.d Zealand, where the tax 
produced four millions five hundred thoufand livres, there were few 
garrifons. It was not to be fuppofed, that the merchants and arti- 
fans would leave the country. <A great part of the inhabitants, and 
all the flrangers, had come on account of enjoying civil and reli- 
gious liberty. At Antwerp, they would be overawed by a garrifon; 
the fea was, in a great meafure, in the power of the General Eftates; 
and the Catholics might be prevented from going away, by allowing 
them, in fome refpects, the exercife of their religion; a liberty 
which might be granted without any danger. With regard to the 
other taxes, as the convoy money, licences, and dues of Admiralty, 
they could not, indeed, be levied in the fame manner, in the time 
of peace, as during the war; but part of them might be retained, 
and fecured by the treaty ; and, becaufe the Archdukes levied the 


fame taxes on goods:coming out of the United Provinces, the Gene- 


ral Eftates might certainly impofe duties on fuch goods as came from 
the other provinces ; or at leait, adjuit thefe affairs upon moderate 
and reafonable terms. But, if the Archdukes fhould abolith thefe 
taxes altogether, rather than allow them to be continued by the 
Confederates, they could not deprive the General Eftates of the 
power of impofing, in their place, taxes upon beer, cheefe, fifnings, 
and the like. At any rate, the produce could never fall below what 
would be fufficient for their fea-armament, during a peace ; whereas, 
the fum of one million eight hundred thoufand livres a-year, arifing 
from thefe duties in time of the war, was fo far infufficient, that 
the province of Holland alone had expended, in twenty years, four 
millions more than they produced. The contributions raifed from 
the enemy’s country would, no doubt, ceafe entirely; but, at the 
fame time, the contributions exacted by their enemies, with equal 
rigour and feverity, from the frontiers, and fuch places as were fub- 
ject to the General Eflates, would likewife ceafe; by which means 
the country people, by being freed from this burden, would be bet- 
ter able to pay their proportion to the public, and, perhaps, even 
give fome addition, in return for the bleflings of peace. From all 
this, it was concluded, that, even after the peace, there would be 
an ordinary revenue of fix millions of livres; and even though the 


taxes fhould, after four or five years, be reduced, as they ought to | 


be, fuppofing two parts in five, which would be a confiderable re- 
duétion and a great eafe to the inhabitants, yet ftill there would 
remain about three millions eight hundred thoufand livres, a fum that 
would be fully fuflicient for defraying all the neceflary expences of a 
peace eltablifhment. In this computation were not included the 
great revenues of fome of the towns, part of which, in cafe of ne- 
ceflity, might be applied to the public fervice; for, though one half 
fhould be employed for the benefit of the towns themfelves, the other 
half would amount to more than a million of livres. The tax OR 
confumption, and the fubfidy raifed from houfes and lands, were cal+ 


culated, the former at five millions five hundred thoufand set 
thoug 
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though equal to fix millions : and the latter at two, chong saps to 
three millions; b.caute tne overpius of each year was ABpued, Doth 
‘a the provinces and towns, to the payment of their debts. The fuil 
revenue of ix millions as above ftated, would maintain twenty thou- 
find men in garrifon, if there was occafion for fo many, for the firit 
ear; pay the falaries of the fervanis of the State, the expence of 
the fortifications, and of an armament at fea, the next; and, in fol- 
lowing years, this fund would increaic, becante the garrifons might 
be reduced to ten thoufand men, by which means there would be a 
faving, each year, of two millions of livres, that might be employed 
likewife in payment of debt. Inteftine civifions might be prevented 
by proper attention, and by eftablithing a Council of State invelted 
with fuficient authority. ‘The body of the State, which was, ia 
fet, a Republic, where the fovercignty was equally diffufed among 
a] the members, had, neverthelefs, this advantage, that the com- 
mon people did not interfere in the affairs of Government. Phefe 
were left entirely to the management of the chicf men in every 
town; who, being not only capable of exercifing the adminiftration, 
but zealous for the prefervatica of liberty, would eafily fecure a ftrict 
obfervance of fach regulations as fhovld be judged neceffary for the 
public fafety. Neither was corruption much to be feared among 
apeople who had hitherto fhowed fuch a defire for liberty, and fuch 
ahatred to the Spaniards, from whom alone any attempis of this 
kind were to be apprchended. ‘T’here was little probability, that the 
mafters of {hips and failors would engage in the fervice of Spain; 
becaufe the trade to the EKait Indies, without which being allowed no 
teatv would be made, and the trade to Spain and other places, 
would give them fuliicient employment. Befides, a free people, im- 
patient of controul, would never bear the pride and infolence of the 
Spaniards, nor fubmir to live in a country where their natural difpo- 
fition would be thwarted, and where they could not enjoy the exer- 
cle of their religion. ‘To chefe arguinents the advocates for peace 
added others, deduced from the probable confequences of continuing 
‘teware Thus, it was argued, that an end could not be put to the 
cilamities already fuffered, but either by a complete victory, or fome 
agreement made at jaft with the enemy. ‘I‘ne former could not rea- 
fonably be expected over fo powerful an adverfary; and the latter 
Would, at any time, be attended not only with the fame dangers 
Which were dreaded at prefent, but with greater, becaufe the conti- 
tuance of the war would oblige the Confederates to contraét more 
cbt, and, by reducing them to ftraits, expofe them to be cor- 
tipted; caufe them to feparate from one another; and induce 
em to accept of worfe terms than they had now in their power 
0 obtain,” 

From this fpecimen it appears, that Dr. Lothian’s ftyle is 
W, colloquial, and inaccurate ; and indeed, in no part of his 
Work does he once affume the tone, or afpire at the dignity, of 
iftorical compofition, His narrative is uninterefting, ill ar- 
tinged, and ill conducted. He feems to have written himfelf 
Nto fome knowledge of his fubje&; plodding on, from one detail 
" another, and patiently tranfcribing every minute particular 
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from the authors whom he follows. He is never animated with 
the grandeur of his theme. On furveying the fubje& before 
him, he never breaks into thofe general obfervations which ex. 
cite curiofity ; he never ventures upon any of thofe reflections 
which convey inftruction ; and, in a word, he feems to have 
undertaken this work without having fuficiently informed him- 


felf concerning the nature, the object, and the aim of hiftory. ¢.3 





Agt. XI. The Maid of Arregon; aTale. By Mrs, Cowley. 4to, 
2s. Od. L. Davis, &c. 1780. 
O this tale in blank verfe are prefixed a Dedication, and 
what our poetical termagant calls a Deprecation ; in each 
of which fhe difplays a degree of irritability fuperior to that of 
Male Scribblers, She is indeed ‘* tremblingly alive all o’er.” 
The Dedication is intended to be pathetic; but the acid hu- 
mour of the Writer, jealous of affront, runs over into a note, 
To Mr, PARKHoUuSsE of Tiverton, Devon. 
Accept, dear parent! from a filia] pen, 
The humble off’ring of my penfive Mufe: 
She painted on my mind a Daughter's woes, 
Nor could my heart the tender theme refufe, 


The rightful Patron of th’ eventful tale, 
To you I dedicate the fcenes fhe drew ; 

My foul fhe fearch’d to find Osmipa’s thoughts, 
And colour’d er from what I feel for you. 


Yours then the meed—if meed kind Fame will grant, 
The tale to you—to you the bays belong; 

You gave my youthful fancy wings to foar; 
From your indulgence flows my wild-no.e fong. 


Its mufic in your ear will fweetly found ; 

Its page, with fond delight, you'll traverfe o’er: 
With half your pleafure may the world perufe! 

My mufe, my vanity can afk no more. 


Dear other Parent! guiltlefs hold my heart, 
Though unadorn’d my numbers with your name; 

Your worth, your goodnefs, in its centre lives, 
And there fhall perifh only with my frame. 


x ‘It is near three years fince the above lines were written, and 
the Firft Part of THe Maip or Arracon finifhed; though other 
avocations have prevented the publication till now. This circum- 
ftance is mentioned, to fhew that they were prompted by the heart, 
and not by the defire of imitating the Author of an admirable Novel, 
which was addreffed to a Father fince that period.’ 

Now comes, in proud humility, the DeprecaTion! Off 
with your hats, and hear it recited ! 

‘ T entreat the Reviewers to have compaflion on me. From the 
beginning of my literary warfare, thefe unmerciful Wits have pur 
{ued me with the fharpeft arrows of Criticifm: and I have had nothing 


to confole me, alas!—dwut the approbation of the Public. How oe ; 
efca 
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efeape now, When to ail my other faults are added, fo many out- 
rages in Geography? With what triumph of critical fagacity will 
they fay, (after the neceffary frictures on the Rory, thoughts, and 
verles) “ If our Author was determined to fend her Pegafus into 
Sain, in queft of adventures, fhe ought to have confulted Salmon 
shout the fituation of its provinces. She would there have found 
that Arragon is fifty miles from the fea; and that the Moors could not 
pofibly have debarked on its confines, unlefs, like fith to the London 
rf markets, their fleet had arrived by land-carriage. With equal faci- 
liv, the troops of the King of Leon cre brought acrofs Old Ca/file to 
Scragofa in about thirty hours—another miradle; which was doubt- 
ies accomplithed by the interpofition of a friendly necromancer, who 
(unithed the army with wings, in exchange for fome chafte damfel, 
or beautiful princefs. Had this Lady-Writer’s reading extenced toa 
ranflation of the Iliad, the would have found no examples of fuch 
liberties there. Homer gives ar- exact map of the countries he carries 
usthrough; and from li/aca to Troy not a village or river is mif- 
laced.” 
é True: but Homer (I name him as a modern painter mentions a 
Corregio, and a Raphael) Homer united the Hiftorian with the Poet— 
Ideal entirely in fiction. It was enough for me, that Spazz, through 
afucceflion of ages, had been fubjeét to the ravages of Africa; and 
that during this pericd, fovereigns had been robbed of their crowns, 
and been obliged to refign their {ceptres to their {warthy conquerors. 
The relation of the particular events of thefe remote times, the Hif- 
toric Mufe has generally lcft to her creative Sifter, who never fails 
to profit by their obfcurity, in relating them to the world in her own 
manner ; the geography of the heart, and the hiftory of the paffions, 
arethe only realities to which fhe attends. If, in defcribing the/e, I 
hall be found deviating from the laws of Truth and Nature, I thall 
have failed in my intention; but I proteft, if the cacotthes fcribendi 
hould continue on me, or if I fhould ever wander again into the re- 
{ Sons of Romance, | fhall treat oceans and provinces with as little 
cremony as rivulets and meadows: I will avail myfelf of the efta-. 
blithed privileges, and raife mountains, feas, or kingdoms, in any 
part of the habitable globe that hits my fancy; or, if it ftrikes me, 
build atemple to !Dulnefs-—in the chamber of a Reviewer,’ | 
: This Deprecation was evidently written in the hour of info- 
“nce and vanity— probably juft after the treafurer of the theatre 
had humbly offered the balance of three benefit-nights of The 
Belles Stratagem, a new comedy, which has, we hear, been at- 
tended with great profit to the ftage, and to the Writer—‘* No- 
thing to confole me, alas !—but the approbation of the Public.” 
~But the approbation of the Public?—Kind Public! Cruel 
‘viewers !—But after all, why, Madam, fin againft geogra- 
Phy? and where is the imagination difcovered in the trefpafs ? 
The madman, awd the lover, and the poet, Sf 
Are of imagination all compatt. 
a; nd yet the madman, or mad woman, and the poet, are 
quite the fame thing. The “* fixe phrenzy” of the poet is, 
or 
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or ought to be, in fome meafure regulated, and not like the 
fancy of the lunatic, entirely difordered. 

One fees more devils than vaji bell can hild, 

The madman——— 
But the imagination of the poet, or as the Greek term fionifies 


saan 


Creator, zosnrng, bodies forth forms, and afficns to airy nothing 
probable habitation and name. ‘The idea of Shakeipeare tallies 
. c a 

exa@ly with the precept of Horace, 
Fi&a voluptatis caufa fint PXOXIMA VERIS. 
Good poets, with a kind of holy witchery, ‘* lie like truth.” 


The geography of the heart, and hiftcry of the pajjons are beft deli 


neated by adhering to the real map of the world, and not de- 
« o Tc 1 a . 7, . 
if the fairWri- 


parting too wantonly from authenticated facts, 

°° ag "iad 7 * ; 4) ne . } . ‘ 
ter fuppofed the wreck of a veliel on the ccaft of Bohemia, an ing 
‘Jand country, to be one of the brighteil pailages in the Winter’s 


Tale of Shakelpeare, why does fhe, with more conformity to 


geographical truth, make the troops from Leon enter at the 
Meflern gate of Arragon? 


7” oa , -* 7 . 
In from the //efern gate, like bees returning 
From their diarnal circuit, rufh’d amain 


i 7 Ee a ~~ oe e ne 
Ten thoufard fons of war. P. 12. 
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¢ to raife mountains, feas, or kinodoms, in any part of the ha- 
bitable globe that hits my. fancy!’ And how fatally has our 
Poetefs been blinded by her refentment, when ihe winds up this 
fentence, and concludes her Deprecation by adding—* Or, if it 
ftrikes me, build a temple to Duilnets—in the chainber of a Re- 
viewer.” “Chis circumttance being enumerated as the boldeft of 
frftions, and the climax of all z/ robability, is the higheft com- 
pliment that has ever yet been paid us. 

We fhall endeavour, however, mortal men as we are, not to 
fuffer our impartiality to be warped or biafled by menace or flate 
tery. The Tale before us, as far as we can judge from this 
firit part of it, is wild and romantic, here and there affecting 
in its circumftances, and delivered with much freedom, fome- 
times perhaps tedioufnefs, of narration. The blank verfe is, in 
general, cafy and flowing; but the meafure is often unnecefla- 
rily, as well as inharmonioufly, deficient or redundant, and the 
ftyle abounds with inaccuracies of expreilion, Rhyme, per- 
haps, on this occafion, would have been more agreeable to the 
penerality of readers than blank verfe: at leaft the admirers of 
Dryden’s Fables will not be among the blindeft idolaters of Mrs. 
Cowley. 

To the Tale of the Maid of Arragon are fubjoined fome lines 
in imitation of our Poetefs’s great name(ake of illuftrious memorye 
The lines are pretty enough, but not fo much crouded with 

thought 
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thought and metaphytics, as the verfes of the original Cowley. 
The following pallage nas little or no refemblance to him s 

When in a penfive mood | it, 

And Melancholy takes her fit, 

Niild, tender, foft thou fhalt appear, 

Like. the firft blofloms of the year: 

But when ia brifker tides my fpirits raa, 
LAé ; 


’ ‘ , ** ‘ 
‘erg fhall the pencil taxe, 
7 

— * —— } a> 
Jetciibe thy look, thy ep, thy Maxey 
+ 
P| 


Aod thew thee hvely as bright Mania’s fon. 
% * ** * & * 
Thefe lines are fucceeded by a Monologue to the memory of 


Chatterton, deploring his fate, and celebrating his genius. Wh 
this Monslecue, or the lines in imitation of Cowley, fhould be 
aunexed to the Maid of Arragom, we cannot difcover. Uncom- 


mon excellence is not their recommendation. C i 





Aer. XII, Concluffon of our Account of the PuiLosopHicaL Transe 
actions of the Royar Society, Vol. LXIX. Part 1. for the 
Year 1779. See Rey. for March, 

MATHEMATICS, 

Problems concerning Interpolations. By Edward Waring, M.D. 
F.R.S, and of the Inftitute of Bononia, Lucafian Profeffor 
of Mathematics in the Univerfity of Cambridge. 

HE method of interpolating, now fo well known and fo 
often practifed by aftronomers, was firft invented by our 
countryman Mr. Briggs, Savilian Profeffor of Geometry in the 

Univerfity of Oxford, and put in praétice by him in the calcu- 

htion of logarithms. The principles on which he proceeded 

were afterwards explained by Reginald and Mouton in France. 

Sit aac Newton, in Lemma v. book iii, p. 486, Phil. Nat. 

Princip. Mathemat. edit. 1726, gave a moft clegant folution of 

the problem for drawing a curve line through the extremities of 

ay number of given ordinates; and in the fubfequent propofi- 
ton applied the folution of this problem to that of finding, from 
fertain obferved places of a comet, the place of it at any given 
termediate time. Dr. Waring fays, perhaps a ftill more ele- 
tant folution of the problem, in fome accounts, has fince been 
ven by Mefits. Nichole and Stirling: and he adds, the fame 

Problem is refolved, and rencered fomewhat more general in the 

pt before us, without having recourfe to finding the fuccef- 
We differences, 

Pet at confifts of two theorems and a problem. In the 
ri the Profeffor demonftrates certain properties which 

sie § 0 a feries of the differences of numbers, or toa feries of 

“8 which have given differences ; for both amount to the 


fame 
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fame thing.—In the problem, he fhews how, from thefe pra. 
perties, to find certain corrections, which being applied to q 
feries of numbers, found from certain aflumed ones, according 
to any given law, the fums or differences may be equal to the 
refults deduced from certain other numbers according to the 
fame law: and he adds, that from thefe theorems, feveral 
others of a fimilar nature may be eafily demonftrated. 

Art. IX. On the general Refolution of Alzebraical Equations, By 

the fame. 

In this Article Dr. Waring informs us, that in 1757 he fent 
fome papers to the Royal Society, which were printed in 1759, 
and copies of them given to feveral perfons at that time: that 
thefe papers, fomewhat corrected, with the addition of certain 
properties of curve lines, were publifhed in 1762, with the title 
of Mifcellanea Analytica; and reprinted, with additions and 
emendations, in the years 1767, 1768, and 176q, and publithed 
in 1770 under the title of Meditationes Algebraice. He farther 
informs us, that thefe papers contained, among many other 
inventions, the moft general refulution of algebraical equations 
yet known ; as it contains the refolution of every alvebraical 
equation of which the general refolution had then been given; 
namely, the refolution of quadratic, cubic, and alfo of M. De 
Moivre’s and M. Hudde’s cquations ; likewife of the equation 
of which Mr. Berout has fince publifhed the refolution. It 
moreover difcovers the refolution of an equation of any given 
number (7) of dimenfions, the fame number (1) of its roots 
being alfo given; and alfo deduces innumerable equations of 
any:given number (z) of dimenfions, which contain m—1 ine 
dependent coefficients. From which the Doétor infers, that it 
is probable this new method of his contains the moft general re- 
folution of algebraical equations that ever has, or perhaps ever 
will be invented. 

Having thus given us the hiflory of his publications on this 
head, he proceeds to Jay down the general formula for the refo- 
lution of equations, and then iluftrates it by examples in the 
tefolution of equations of particular dimenfions. | 

Dr. Waring’s principal motive, in the publication of this 
paper, appears to be, the vindication of his claim to the inven- 
tion of this general mode of refolving algebraical equations ; 
which, as we gather from the paper before us, and what he has 
faid in the preface to his AZedit. Analyt. for we have not feen 
the work which he refers to, has been fince publifhed by fome 
foreign mathematicians of the firft rank *, without fuch ac- 
knowledgment, 25 the Doétor feems to think was neceflary, © 
his being the firft difcoverer of them. If this be not the cafe, 
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* M. M. Euler and Le Grange. 
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we muft own that we cannot account for his giving us, fo 

often, a chrgnological hiftory of the times when the books in 

which they are contained were written and publifhed ; namely, 
twice in the paper before us, and once in the Preface to his 

Meditationes Analytice. If it be really the cafe, we think the 

Profeflor might have fpoken more plainly without any breach 

of modefly or decoruin, 

MECHANICAL. 

Art. XII. Tentamen continens Theoriam Machine fublicarum — 
An Effay containing the ‘Theory of the Machine for driving 
Piles. By Thomas Bugge, Aftronomer Royal, and Profeffor 
of Aftronomy and Mathematics in the Academy of Copen- 
hagen, and Member of the Societies of Sciences at Copen- 
hagen and Drontheim. Communicated by Sir John Pringle, 
Bart. 

Our Author fets out with obferving, that among the nu- 
merous advantages which civil fociety have derived from the 
knowledge of mechanics, the art of driving piles, that is, large 
oblong beams, into the earth, by repeated blows, is not the 
left. This art was not unknown to the ancients, as may be 
proved from many paflages in Vitruvius: for although this cele- 
brated author does not de(cribe the machine by which they did 
it, yet their knowledge, in this refpect, is placed beyond all 
doubt, feeing that without it, it would have been impoflible for 
them to have built bridges, moles, dams, bulwarks, pyramids, 
columns, and other edifices, the fize, majefty, firmnefs and du- 
bility of which we admire, but can fcarcely imitate; and ail 
thefe things require the moft firm and folid foundations. If the 
foundation of a building is to be laid in a marfhy place, large 
pies muft be driven, by means of engines of this kind, to great 
tepths, and the {paces between them filled up with great ftones, 
gavel, fand, and mortar, before the foundation of that building 
can be laid, 

The exa&t form of the machine by which thé ancients drove 
tiele piles is not now fufficiently known. Several forts have 
been defcribed by Leopold, Defaguliers, and Belidor. But amonott 
il thofe, that which was invented by Vauloiie, defcribed by Defa- 
tulers, and brought into ufe while the foundation of Weftmintter- 

age was laying, has greatly the pre-eminence over all others. 
‘peculiar advantages are, that the weight, ufually called the 
K m, May be raifed with the leaft force ;—that when it is raifed 

‘Proper height, it readily difengages itfelf and falls with the 
“mot freedom ;—that the forceps are lowered down {fpeedil 
Stiallently, of themfelves, again lay hold of the Rew, and 

hitys 3 of themleives, again ay hold of the Kam, and 
P+ on which account this machine will drive the greateft 


Lum ° ; . . 
te of piles, in the leaft time, and with the feweft la- 
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Mr. Bugge next proceeds to fhew that Belidor has entirely 
miftaken the theory of this machine, and then yoes on to Jay 
down and explain the true theory of it; in doing which he 
delivers the following principles : 

ift, If the refiftance of the ground, and the maffes of the piles, 
be equal, the depths to which they will be driven with a fingle 
blow will be as the product of the weight of the Ram into the 
height through which it falis. 

2d, If the mafles of the Ram and heights through which it 
falls are both equal, the depths to which the piles will be dri- 
ven will be in the inverfe ratios of the mafles of the piles into 
the fuperficies of that part of them which is already immerfed in 
the earth. 

ad, If all thefe things be unequal, the depths will be ina 
ratio compounded of the direct ratio of the heights through 


which the Ram falls into its mafs, and the inverfe ratio of the 


mafs of the pile into its immerfed fuperficies, 

4th, If the weights of the Ram be equal, and alfo the weights 
of the piles; the depths to which they will be driven will beas 
the heights through which the Ram falls directly, and the im- 
merfed fuperficies of the piles inverfely. Or, becaufe the im- 
merfed fuperficies of the piles are as the depths which they are 
already driven into the earth, the depths they will be driven are 
fimply as the {quare roots of the heights through which the Ram 
falls. 

From thefe principles, which are in a manner felf-evident, 
our ingenious Mechanician determines, that the diftancte which 
a pile will be driven by each fucceeding blow will be lefs and 
lefs, as the fuperficies of that part of the pile which is immeried 
in the ground increafes; contrary to what had been afferted by 
M., Belidor: and, confequently, that there is a certain depth, 
beyond which a pile of a given mafs and fcantling cannot be 
driven; the mafs of the Ram and the height through which it 
falls at firft being affigned. He alfo refutes the notion which 
had been entertained by fome, that the driving of piles is facie 
litated by loading them with weights: for the depth to which a 
pile can be driven by any fingle blow (all other things remain- 
ing the fame) being inverfely as its mafs, it is manifeft that thus 
loading the pile, and thereby increafing its mafs, will be fo fat 
from accelerating its defcent, that it will abfolutely retard it 
He concludes his paper with fome very ufeful praétical hints, 
and obfervations, relative to proportioning the feveral parts © 
the machine to one another, the number of men which ought 
to be employed, examining the ground, and the part of it where 
the firft pile ought to be driven, fo that the others may dnve 
with the greateft eafe poffible, | 
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Art. MIIL. Dedication to the eclle&ive Rody of the People of England, 


in which the Source of our prefeat political DiffraRions are pointed 


mt, and a Plan propofed for their Remedy and Redrefs. By the Earl 
of Abingdon. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Almon, &c. 1780. 


1S Lordfhip opens this Epiftle Dedicatory with an ex- 
H planation of the reafon why his Thoughts (fee Monthly 
Rey. vol. Ivii. p. 249) are dedicated to the collective body of 
the people of England at this period of their publication, and 


jot at firft. 

‘ The public good, fays he, was my object: but whether I had made 
ufe of the proper rheans to that end, or no, was not for me to deter- 
mine, So far ‘indeed as my intentions went, of their rectitude [ was 
confcious: but how far I had fucceeded in ability refted upon the 
judgment of others. 

‘To the judgment of others I appealed, and I called upon the 
Public, if 1 was wrong to fet me.right. I declared that ‘ Truth 
being my only object herein, I fhould as readily look for it in others 
as feek it in myfelf ;? and I have waited impatiently for the event: 
but notwithftanding five editions of thefe Thoughts have been had, 
and much time has fince elapfed, to this very hour, not the colour 
of objection, nor the fhadow of argument have been oppofed to them. 

‘Thefe then are the circumflances under which this Dedication now 
makes its appearance to you. What diffidence had before with-held, 
acquired confidence hath fince produced; and as, on the one hand, 
if truth be with me, my reward will be in its ufe to you; fo; on 
the hy if error, my confolation is, that I have been ever ready to 
tetragt ir. 

‘ But having faid, that not the colour of objection, nor the fha- 
dow of atgument have been oppofed to thefe Thoughts; | feel myfelf 
dbliged to offer a few words in anfwer to one writer, who has been 
pleafed to honour me with his public correfpondence. This writer is 
a Mr. Cartwright, and who, in a Letter addreffed to me +, has, 
fappofing me wrong in a pofition that I have laid down, callea upon 
me, with great propriety, for my juftification. I rejoice to meet 
fuch inquiries. ‘They are the avenues to truth. And J am no lefs 
pleafed with the inquirer. He has written like a gentleman, and 
whatis more than this, like an honeft man: for, unlike thofe axonymous 
Wnters, whofe fears are leit the infamy of their names fhould increafe 
the infamy of their writings, he has affixed his name to what he has 
Written. It is therefore matter of concern to me to find myfelf mif- 
taken by this writer: but my hopes are, that to remove his miftake 
will be equally fatisfactory to him, as to me.’ 

His Lordfhip then enters upon his vindication, and, as we 
think, fully proves that the error has arifen merely from a mif- 
Conception of his expreflion ; and that, in fa@, with refpedt to 
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f vid. A Letter to the Ear! of Abingdon difcuffing a pofition 
Melative to a fundamental right of the Conftitution, &c, By John 
artwright. See Review; vol. lviii. p- 237. 
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the matter in difpute he and Mr. Cartwright are both of the 
fame opinion. He then proceeds to the difcuffion of another 
point; namely, the nature of allegiance; on the due folution of 
which, as his Lordfhip obferves, the moft. important conftitu- 
tional doétrine hangs. On this fubject his Lordfhip reafons 
with fingular acutenefs and-ingenuity. In the courfe of his ar- 

ument he examines the maxim thai the King can do no wreng ; 
in illuftration of which doétrine Sir William Blackftone lays 
it down, that the King is not only incapable of doing wrong, 
but even of thinking wrong: he can never mean to do an im- 
proper thing: in him is no folly or weaknefs. 

* But let us fee, fays this fpirited writer, how this Weftminfter- 
hall inference (for it is called a /egal maxim) and its comment 
agree with the Conititation, with nature, with reafon, with common 
fenfe, with experience, with faét, with precedent, and with Sir Wil- 
liam Blackflone him(felf; and whether, by the application of thefe 
rules of evidence thereto, it will not be found, that (from the want 
of attention, as 1 have taken notice of before, to that important line 
of diitin&tion which the Conititution has drawn between the King of 
England, and the Crown of England) what was attributed. to the 
monarchy has not been given to the monarch, what meant for the ding- 
foip conveyed to the King, what defigned for the ting transferred to 
the perfon, what intended for theory applied to pradtice; and foin 
confequence that whilit the premifies (of the perfedion of the monar- 
chy) be true, the conclufion (that the King can do no wrong) be 
nat falfe *. 

‘ And firit in reference to the Conftitution: to which if this matter 
be applied (meaning what it expreffes, and if it do not it is unwor- 
thy of notice) it is fabverfive of a principle in the Conftitution, upon 
which the prefervation of the Conflitution depends; I mean the 
principle of ref/lance: a principle which, whilft no man will now 
venture to gainfay, Sir William Blackitone himfelf admits, ‘ is jufti- 
fable to the perfon of the Prince when the being of the State is endan- 
gered, and the public voice proclaims fuch refiftance neceflary ;” and 
thus, by fuch admiffion, both difproves the maxim, and overfets his 
Own comment thereupon: for to fay that ‘* the King can do no 
wrong,” and that ‘‘ he is incapable even of thinking wrong,” and 
then to admit that ‘ refiftance to his perfon is juftifiable,” are fuch 
jarring contradictions in themfelves, that until reconciled, the necef- 
fity of argument is fufpended ¢. : 

‘ With refpeét then, in the next place, to the agreement of this 
maxim and its comment with nature, with reafon, and with common 
fenfe, I fhould have thought myfelf fufficiently juftified in appealing 
to every man’s own refiection for decifion, if ] had not been made 
to underftand that nature, reafon, and common fenfe had had nothing 
to do with either. Sir William Blackftone fays, ** That though 4 
philofophical mind will confider the royal perfon merely as one man 
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* « How eafily does the worthip of the divinity degenerate into 4 
worthip of the :do/?’ Vid, Hume’s Eilays, p. 46. 
+ Vid. Blackfione’s Comm. v. 1. p. 251, 
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appointed by mutual confent to prefide over others, and will pay 
him that reverence and duty which the principles of fociety demand, 
yet the mafs of mankind will be apt to grow infolent and refractory 
if taught to confider their Prince as a man of no greater perfection 
than themfelves ; and therefore the law afcribes to the King, in his 
high political character, certain attributes of a great and tranfcendent 
natare, by which the people are led to confider him in the light of a 
juperior being, and to pay him that awful refpect which may enable 
bim with greater eafe to carry on the bufinefs of Government.” ‘So 
that, in order to govern with greater eafe, (which by the bye is mere 
dfertion without any proof) it is neceffary to deceive the mafs of 
iaokind, by making them believe, not only what a philofophical 
mind cannot believe, but what it is impoffible for any mind to be- 
eve; and therefore in the inveftigation of this fubject, according to 
Sir William, neither nature, reafon, nor common fenfe can have any 
concern, ——-—~ 
‘ It remains to examine in how much this maxim and its comment 
agree with experience, with fact, with precedent, and with Sir 
William Blackttone himfelf. And here it is matter of moft curious 
eculation, to obferve a maxim laid down, and which is intended 
forarule of government, not only without a fingle cafe in fupport 
of it, but with a ftring of cafes that may be carried back to Egbert 
the rt monarch of England, in direét oppofition to the doéirine. 
Who is the man, that reading the pa/ hiftory of this country, will 
lew us any King that has done no wrong? Who is the Reader that 
will not find, that all the wrongs and injuries which the free Contti- 
tution of this country has hicherto fuffered, have been folely derived 
fom the arbitrary meafures of our Kings? And yet the mafs of mah- 
kind are to look upon the King, as a fuperior being; and the maxim 
that “‘ the King can do no wrong,” is to remain as an article of be- 
lif, But without pufhing this inquiry any further, let us fee what 
tncouragement Sir William Blackftone himfe!f has given us for our 
cedulity, After ftating the maxim, and prefenting us with a moft 
lnely piture, ** of our fovereign Lord thus al/ perfe@ and immortal,” 
wiat does he make this all perfection and immortality in the end to 
fmeto* ? His words are thefe: ‘‘ For when King Charles’s de- 
lided brother attempted so enflave the nation,” (xo wrong this. to be 
fat) “he found it was beyond his power: the people buth couLtn, 
id did refit him: and in coniequence of fuch reiftance obliged him 
“Oguit his enterprize and his throne together +.” 
= fum of ail is this: that the Crown of England and the King 
te - any are diltinguifhable, and. not fynonimous terms: that 
ag is due to the Crown, and through the Crown to the King: 
€ attributes of the Crown are fovereignty, perfection, and 
Nd but that it does not therefore follow, ‘* that the King 
wn nowrong.’”’ It is indeed to be admitted, that in high refpect’ 
“the Crown, high refpect is alfo due to the wearer of that Crown ; 
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for the firft veneration is due to the Conftitution. It is likewife to dg 
Suppofid, that the King will do no wrong; and as to prevent this, a 
Privy Council is appointed by the Conititution to aflift the King in 
the execution of the government, fo if any wrong be done, * thefe 
men,” as Montefquieu exprefles it, ‘* may be examined and pu. 
nifhed *.” 

* But if any future King thall think 50 icreen thefe evil counfellors, 
from the juit vengeance of the people, by becoming bis own Minifer; 
aod, in fo doing, fhall take for his fanction, ‘* the attribute of per- 
feGtion,” Shall cruit .o che deception of his being ‘* a /uperior being,” 
and cloak himfelf under the maxim, that ‘* the King can do no 
aurong ;* I fay, in fuch acafe, let the appeal already made to the 
Conftitution, to nature, to reafon, to common fenfe, to experience, 
to faci, to precedent, and to Sir William Blackftone himfelf faflice; 
and preclude the neceflity of any further Remarks from me f.’ 

‘After enumerating the various diforders under which the 
Conttitution is fuppofed to labour, this ftate phyfician, whofe 
abilities, independent of other confiderations, fufficiently fave 
him from the imputation of being a quack, recommends as a 
reftorative * that an Aét fhould be immediately pafled declara- 
tory of the conftitution, for fettling the conftitution, and for 
obtaining uniformity in the State.” Thofe who wifh to know 
what is advanced on this fubject muft be referred to the book it- 
felf, in which its noble Author has difplayed great extent of po- 
litical knowledge. His Lordfhip, though not an elegant, is a 
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* Except the parhament, which is the great council of the nation, 
the judges, and the peers, who, being the hereditary counfellors of 
the crown, have not only aright, but are bound ix Foro Confcientia 
to advife the King for the public good ; the Conftitution knows of 
no other council than the Privy Council, Any other council, like 
Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Afhley, Lauderdale, and as the 
initial letters of thefe names exprefs, is a CABAL, and as fuch fhould 
be fupprefled. Nat. Bacon, fpeaking of the lofs of power in the 
grand council of Lords, fays, * The fenfe of State once contradled 
into a Privy Council, is foon recontraéted into a Cabinet Council, and 
lait of all into a favourite or two; which many times brings damage 
to the Public, and both chem/elves and Kings into extreme precipices 5 
partly for want of maturity, but principally through the Providence 
ot God over-ruling irregular courfes to the hurt of fuch as walk in 
them.’ Pol. Difc. part 2, pag. 201. - 

t For experience, fact, and precedent, fee the reigns of King 
John, Henry JI]. Edward II. Richard II. Charles J. and James ll. 
See alfo Mirror of Fuftices, where it is faid, * that this grand aflem- 
bly (meaning the now Parliament or then Wittena-gemotte) 1s (0 
confer the government of God's people, how they may be kept from 
fin, live in quiet, and have right done them, according to the eul- 
toms and laws; and more efpecially of awrong done Ly the King, Quee™ 
or their children :” to which Nat. Bacon adds this note, ‘ Ac th's 
time the King might do wrong, &c, and fo fay Bratton and Fleta ° 
Kingsin their time.’ Difc. part 1. pag. 37. Lond. 1739+ nervout 
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servous and manly writer; one who feems more defirous of 
exploring truth, than ambitious of embellifthing it with unne- 
ceflary ornament. Of the faéts on which his arguments are 
founded he appears to be fully informed, and his mode of ar- 
sing is clofe and convincing. ' rane 
We have only to regret that Lord A. in treating a fubject in 
which every Englifhman is fo deeply interefted, has fallen into 
the error of thofe politicians who have imagined that property 
(not the people) is the obje& of parliamentary reprefentation ; a 
doftrine {0 abfurd, that we want words to exprefs our aftonifh- 
ment at its exiftence in a country where the invaluable rights of 
the loweft citizen, whofe only property is his FREEDOM, CIVIL 
and RELIGIOUS, are furely as much the objects of conftitutional 
protection, which implies reprefentation, as the dirty acres and 
money-bags of the opulent, but lefs numerous and lefs ufeful, 


part of the community ! . (\.. £..6 





Aet, XIV. Poetical Epifile to his Excellency Georce WasuinGe 
ton, Efg; Commander in Chief of the Armies of the United States 
of America, from an Inhabitant of the State of Maryland. To 
which is added, a Sketch of the Life and Charaéter of General 
Wafhington, 4to. 28. 6d. Annapolis printed, 1779; London 
reprinted for Dilly, &c. 1780. 


LTHOUGH America is, or lately was, like all rifing 
A countries, in a general ftate of improvement, yet poetry, 
in particular, does not yet feem to have been highly cultivated 
inthat foil, But great events will produce great poets. Ho- 
mer, perhaps, had never immortalized himfelf in fong, had the 
fiege of Troy never taken place.—The fpecimens of American 
poetry which we have hitherto met with, are, probably, the 
dawnings of that brighter day which may, ere long, fhine forth 
ia full {plendor. 

The little poem here republifhed, from the original American 
edition, is chiefly intended by its Author (a native of Ameri- 
ca*) as a compliment to his celebrated countryman, the Com- 
mander in chief of the Congrefs’ troops. 


- Having paid due refpeét to the merits of the hero to whom 


this Epiitle is immediately addrefled, and reprobated the hoftile 
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* Say, where along yon venerable wood, 
My zative frream {wells thy Potomack’s flood, 
Shall my untutor’d Mufe begin the fong, 
Which future bards in rapture fhall prolong : 
Or there my little bark prefume to fail, 
_ Fann’d by fair Liberty’s infpiring gale ?’ 
By his native ream, the Author means the river Wiccamico, which 


‘mpties itfelf into the great river Potomack. 
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conduct of Great Britain towards his native country, with ¢ 
warmth of refentment which was to be expected in a poem of 
this kind, the Weftern Mufe thus contrafts the bloody pidture 
with a prophetic delineation of the ftate of America, happily 
fettled in the enjoyment of that freedom for which the is now 
ftruggling : 
Great without pomp, without ambition brave, 

Proud, not to conquer fellow men, bus fave: 

Friend to the weak, a foe to none, but thofe 

Who plan their greatne/s on their brethren's woes ; 

Aw’d by no titles, undefil’d by lutt; 

Free without faétion, obftinately juft ; 

Too wife to learn from Machiavel's falfe fchool, 

That truth and perfidy by turns fhould rule; 

Too rough for flattery, dreading ev’n as death 

The baneful influence of corruption’s breath ; 

Warm’d by Religion’s facred genuine ray, 

That potnts to future blifs th’unerring way; 

Yer ne’er controul’d by Superttition’s laws, 

That worlt of tyrants in the nobleft caufe ; 

The world’s great mart, yet not by gold defiled, 

To mercy prone, in juflice ever mild, 

Save to the man who ttrikes at Freepom’s roots, 

And never cuss’d with M—sf- ds, N—ths, or B—tes, 

Such be my country ; what her fons fhould be, 

O! may the learn, great Wasuinoton, from thee! 

‘Thy private virtues be their public rate, 

Thy public conduét be the patriot fchool ! 

That living Jaw, from whence her rifing youth 

May gather wifdom, conftancy, and truth, 

Of independence catch the generous flame, 

And learn to thudder at oppreffion’s name! 

It is the cuftom of fome painters to draw flattering refem- 
blances ; and we fear that this artift is of their number. We 
apprehend that the world never yet faw, and never will fee, 
human fociety in the high ftate of perfection which he has fo 
fondly imagined. : 

The memoirs of the life, and the fketch of the character of 
Mr WaAsHINGToN, feem to contain the moft authentic, as 
well as moft circumftantial, account of this modern Fasius, 
that hath yet appeared. The half-length portrait, given by 
way of frontilpiece, is engraved from an original painting 5 and 
it is faid to bear a juft refemblance of the General’s perfon. 

ss This pampolet is publifhed for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can prifoners in England.—It is true, as the benevolent Editor 
ob/crves, in his prefatory advertifement, * the pains of cap- 
tivity cannot be much lightened by this {ma]] mite of an obfcure 
individual ;? but, as he juftly adds, fuch munificent donations 
as have been made by Englifhmen toward the relief of the Ame- 
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ican prifoners, confined in this country, ° muft ftamp a leffon 
on the minds of thofe unfortunate captives, and our American 
brethren in general, that they fhould not withdraw all national 
affection from a country, the bulk of whofe inhabitants have not 
withdrawn all national affe€tion from them.” G, 





ArT. XV. Poems and Mifcellanzcous Pieces, with a free T'ranflation at 
the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. By the Rev. Thomas Maurice’ 
A. B. of Univerfity College, Oxford. 4:0. 108. 6d, Dodfley’ 
1779. , 

OST of the poems contained in this volume have already 
appeared in print, and have been noticed in our Review. 

We obferved in them a genuine poetical fpirit, and melodious 
verfification, with a mixture of inequality and incorrectnefs, 
We remember to have remarked, on one occafion, that as the 
Author was of inexperienced age, we might hope for better 
things; and, accordingly, feveral of the original pieces in this 
collection demonftrate that our hopes were not without founda- 
tion *, The Great have been too frequently addrefled, even by 
good poets, in ftrains of fervile adulation. Mr. Maurice’s verfes 
to the Marquis of Blandford, after having feen Blenheim-houle, 
afford a manly, decent compliment. 

After a natural introduction of the great Marlborough’s tri- 
umphs, the poet thus proceeds : 

‘ Here BLanpForp, oft, as to thy wond’ring eyes 

His deathlefs feats in bright fucceffion rile, 

Congenial tranfports in thy bofom roll, 

And half his fpirit fires thy infant fou), 

But far from thee be war’s tumultuous rage, 

Nor let ambition taint thy tender age ; 

Let Spenfer’s bright example teach thy mind 
Sublimer joys, and tranfports more refin’d : 

Like him, thy hand to pining want extend, 

Protect the orphan, and the wretch befriend.’ 

The fituation of Blenheim affording occafion, he mentions 
the ftory of Henry II. and Rofamond; which not inelegantly 
hnifhes the piece : ) 

* But fhort the blifs unholy joys afford, 
His raging confort feeks her abfent lord ; 
And Rofamond, from love and Henry torn, 
Retires to weep in yonder glooms forlorn. 
Oh never more may guilty tranfports flain 
Thefe haliow’d haunts, nor jealous fires profane ; 
But ev ry future lord, like Spenfer, prove 
_ _ The fweets of focial life, and fpotlefs love 1 
Hinda, an Eaftern elegy, is not, as the Author informs us, 
4 particular imitation of any Afiatic poet, but was written when 


_ 





, <6 See Hagley, a defcriptive poem, Monthly Review, vol. lvi. p. 
Cc4 his 
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his imagination had been animated with the perufal of thofe 
beautiful fpecimens of Eaftern poctry given to the world by Mr, 
Jones and Mr. Richardfon. This elegy is the complaint of an 
Arabian lover, for the lofs of his deceafed bride. The Oriental 
charaéter is, in general, well fuftained, moft of the images are 
local, and the Janguage is marked by dignity and cafe; 
| ‘ Led by the ftar of evening’s guiding fires, 
That th :ne ferene on Aden’s lofty {pires, 
Young Agib trod the folitary plain, 
Where groves of fpikenard greet his fenfe in vain ; 
In wealth o’er all the neighbouring fwains fupreme, 
For manly beauty every virgin’s theme ; 7 | 
But no repofe his anxious bofom found, 
Where forrow cherifh’d an eternal wound. 
The frequent figh, wan look, and frantic ftart, 
Spoke the defpair that prey’d upon his heart. 
The haunts of men no more his fteps invite, 
Nor India’s treafures give his fqul delight. 
In fields and deep'ning fhades he fought relief, 
And thus difcharg’d the torrent of his grief.’ 
After an apoftrophe to ¢ happier Nymphs and Swains,’ th 
Soliloquift thus difclofes the caufe of his grief : 
. ‘* HINDA, once faireft of the virgin train, 
‘* Who haunt the foreft, or who range the plain, 
‘* Sleeps were the boughs of yon black cyprefs wave, 
** And I am left to languifh at her grave! 
** Fo that dear fpot, when day's declining beam 
‘€* Darts from yon fhining towers a farewell gleam, 
** Conftant as eve, my forrows I renew, 
** And mix my tears with the defcending dew, 
** The laft fad debt to buried beauty pay, 
‘© Kifs the cold fhrine, and clafp the mould’ring clay.” 
Refle&ting on paft pleafurcs, he then epifodically introduces 
@ kind of epithalamium : 
‘* Prepare, I cried, prepare the nuptial feaft, 
** Bring all the treafures of the rifled Katt : 
** The choiceft gifts of ev’ry clime explore, 
** Let Aden + yield her tributary ftore; | 
** Let Saba all her beds of {pice unfold, 
‘* And Samarcand fend gems, and India gold, 
** To deck a banquet worthy of the bride, 
‘* Where mirth fhall be the gueft, and love prefide.” 
Then expatiating on his own pofleffions, and defcribing the 
perfon of his beloved, his digreffion concludes with the following 
paflage, in which the luxuriant pictures of Eaftern poetry are 
happily imitated : | | 





+ * Aden and Saba are both cities of Arabia Felix, celebrated for 
the gardens and {picy woods with which they are furrounded.’ 
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‘© A bower I have, where branching almonds fpread, 
se Where all the feafons all their bounties fhed ; 
‘© The gales of life amidft the branches play, 
«© And mufic burfts from ev'ry vocal {pray, 
ss Its verdant foot a ftream of amber laves, 
«© And o’er it Love his guardian banner waves: 
«¢ There fhall our days, our nights in pleafore glide, 
‘¢ Friendhip fhall live, when paflion’s joys fubiide ; 
‘© Increafing years improve our mutual truth, 
«< And age give fanétion to the choice of )outh.” 
His complaint is thus beautifully refumed : | 
‘© Thus fondly I of fancied raptures fung, 
«© And with my fong the gladden’d valley rung. 
«* But fate, with jealous eye, beheld our joy, 
«* Smil’d to deceive, and flatter’d to deftroy ; 
§* Swift as the fhades of night the vifion fled, 
‘© Grief was the gueft, and death the banquet fpread. 
¢* A burning fever on her vitals prey’d, 
‘© Defied Love’s efforts, bafied med’cine’s aid, 
** And from thefe widow’'d arms a treafure tore, 
‘¢ Beyond the price of empires to reftore.”” 

There appears to be fomething exceptionable in the termi- 
nation of this little poem. That an aét of fuicide fhould be 
produced by fuch a permanent, mellowed grief as the general 
tenor of the poem points out, is, we think, improbable. We 
have alfo a doubt whether the practice is confiftent with Ara- 
bian manners. Confidered in a moral light, perhaps even fic- 
titious examples of fuicide, in general, are not favourable to 
virtue. They may tend to familiarize the human mind to an 
at which the fevere preflure of misfortune too ofien induces 
men to commit. 

The Profpec? of Life, an ode, paints the dark fide of things 
frongly, and juftly. Perhaps it might have been improved by 
contraction, and a different arrangement. We fhould, alfo, 
have approved it more, had it been written in regular ftanzas. 
Cowley’s mif-titled Pindaric, in which he was followed by every 
thimer, is now, in general, properly difcarded, and we are forry 
whenever we fee attempts made to revive the ufe of it, by any 
who merit the name of poet. 

The following piéture of fome of the miferies of life, is well 
dawn, and highly coloured : 

‘ Ah! why the catalogue of ills prolong, 
And {well with complicated woes the fong ? 
Recount thofe darker moments of defpair, 
When all the paffions, fierce and unconfin’d, 
Rath with the tempeft’s fury on the mind, 
And reafon, headlong, from her ftation bear :. 
When poverty to every other pang 
Adds her keen edge—prefents an infant train, 
Who with imploring eyes around thee hang, 
And raife their fuppliant plaints for bread in vain : 
Stern 
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Stern fate, perhaps, determin’d to deftroy 
All that was preciogs, all thoa with'd to fave, 
: And crufh at once the fource of ev'ry joy— 
Blafts the young confort blooming in thy arms, 
Nips in the bud a daughter’s op’ning charms, 
Or gives thy bofom friend to an untimely grave,’ 

The tranflation of the Oedipus Tyrannus being profefledly arreg 
one, its fidelity to the original does not come properly before us, 
We apprehend, however, that it will afford the Eng!ifh reader a 
pretty competent idea of the work of Sophocles. Confidered 
merely as a poem, it has much merit, the language not being 
deficient either in ftrength or melody ; as will appear from the 
following quotations : 

As a fpecimen of the Lyric parts of this tragedy, we thall 
give the fecond ftrophe and antiftrophe of the chorus, Aa I. 

‘ The pride of Thebes is levell’d with the ground, 

The fruits of earth lie blafted on the plain : 
Her palaces with fhrieks of death refound, 

And her flreets groan beneath the heaps of flain. 
So wide hath fpread the monfter’s fiery rage, 
Beauty's flufh’d cheek with fatal crimfon burns ; 

From her wild eye pernicious lightning glares ; 
Ev’n virtue’s hallow’d plaint the tyrant {purns ; 

The fcreaming infant from the bofom tears, 

And ttrikes to earth the hoary {calp of age. 


¢ The mother with convulfive tortures torn, 
Faints ’midit her pains, and languifhes in death. 
Her haplefs infant, curft as foon as born, 
Imbibes pollution with his earlieft breath. 
But hark! in louder burfts the pazans break ; 
The fhares with wilder acclamations ring, 
Mad with the flames that revel through their blood. 
Increafing throngs around our altars cling, 
And fwift as rapid fire, or torrent flood, 
By myriads ruth to Lethe’s gloomy lake.’ 
Of the colloquial parts, with quick returns of dialogue, our 
Readers wil] judge from the following interefting fcene : 
Oedipus, Delay not, but inform me, didft thou give 
An infant to this man ! 
Shepherd. 1 did, and oh! 
Death had tha: moment been my happieft boon. 
Ocd. This day thou dieft, unlefs 1 know the whole 
Of this dark fcene, 
Shep. Ah fpare the dire recital : 
’Tis death to tell thee. 
Oed. Doft thou trifle with me? 
Shep. Did I not fay I gave the child? 
Oecd. Goon; 
Whence came he? Was he thine by birth, or who 
Confign’d him to thy charge ? 
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Shep. He was not mine; 
] had receiv’d him from another hand. 
Ord. What other? Speak his name, and where he dwells. 
Shep. By all the pow’rs above, enquire no more : 
I do conjure thee. 
Oecd. If I afk again, 
Wretch, thou fha!t die. 
Shep. In yonder palace born——~ 
Ord. Sprung from a flave, or was the king his fire? 
Shep. Oh mifery to declare—— 
Oecd, Oh! Death to hear! 
Yet fpeak—— 
Shep. He was fuppos’d the king’s own fon, 
But well Jocafta knows the gloomy truth ; 
She can infirué& thee beft. . 
Oed. Didit thou from her 
Receive the child ? 
Shep. *Twere fruitlefs to deny 
What fate itfelf reveals. 
Oed. What was her purpofe ? 
Shep. That I fhoyld kill it. 
Oed. What, deftroy the child? 
Bloody, inhuman parent! 
Shep. Dire affright, 
From dreadful oracles, compell'd the queen 
To this unnatural deed, 
Oed. How, oracles ? 
What did they threaten? 
Shep. That this fon fhould flay 
Thofe who begat him. 
Oed. But if fuch her fears, 
Why didft thou give it to this fhepherd’s care ? 
Shep. Compaffion for the infant wrung my foul; 
I hop’d he would have borne his charge away, 
Far, far from Thebes, and thefe his native roofs: 
Fatal miftake! that life to him was death, 
Preferv’d to long, unutterable, woes—— 
For oh! if chou be’ft he, thou art indeed 
The motft ill-fated, moft accurft of men. 
Ord. *Tis done; the tenfold myftery burfts to light; 
Iam that moft ill-fated, moft accurft. 
Thou fun, farewell ; why {mile thy beams on me, 
Whom murder blackens, and whom inceft ftains ? 
Inceft and murder of the deepeft hue : 
A father flain, a mother’s bed defil’d ! 
Come night, come horror, fhield me from his rays ; 
Plunge me in thick impenetrable glooms, 
Black as my crimes, and boundlefs as my guilt. 


From the longer fpeeches, we fhall extract part of the pathetic 


addre(s of Oedipus to his daughters : 


“ Come near, my daughters; fhudder not to touch 
Your father, and youre——brother: view the hands, 
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Yet red with gore, whofe fury hath confign’d me 
To everlafting darknefs, and forbade 
The fight of you and heav’n: a king myfelf, 
And yet a regicide, by heav’n and man 
Alike abhorrd: approach, and weep my fate, 
But do not curfe me with the name of parent. 
Yes, to behold your angel fmiles, that once 
Gave vigour co my pulfe, is mine no more. 
Yet I can weep your fate, and I will weep 
In tears of blood warm gufhing from the heart. 
With patient fortitude | might have borne 
My own difafters, but the fenfe of yours 
Hath quite unmann’d me. Whither will ye go 
For refpite from your toils, or how affuage 
The madnefs of defpair ? From public haunts, 
And all the gay delights of focial life, 
Driv’n with difgrace, your virgin bloom to waite 
In barren folitude, and execrate 
The name of father. Ye muft never tafte 
The fweets of Hymen, nor with eager eyes 
Gaze on a {miling progeny ; for who, 
Who will receive pollution to his arms, 
Nor fhudder at the black impending guilt 
‘That hangs o’er all the race of Oedipus ?” 
Alfo the. conclufion of the tragedy, being the addrefs of the 
chorus to the inhabitants of Thebes: 
‘ Inhabitants of Thebes, behold your prince, 
The mighty Oedipus, whofe foaring thought 
Pierc’d the dark riddle of the monfter Sphynx ; 
Whofe fame and pow’r, beyond example great, 
What fon of Cadmus but with envy view’d ?— 
That prince behold, by fad reverfe of fate 
Fall’n from his throne of grandeur to the depth 
Of abje&t mifery— Mortal, mark his fate; 
Nor him, whom fortune’s changeful {mile adorns 
With momentary triumphs, call thou bleft, 
Till death decide, and ftamp the name of ‘* happy.” 
This pleafing colle&tion contains feveral other (fmaller) 
pieces, which have their merit. The Roman critic’s maxim, 
ubi plura nitent, &c. we hope always to have in view, in our 
decifions ; but candidly to point out fmaller faults is fometimes 
an office of kindnefs. Mr. Maurice feems to pay confiderable 
attention to correctnefs ; we would wifh him to be quite cor- 
rect. He will, we hope, excufe the hint, that he might derive 
advantage from avoiding a recurrence of the fame thought In 
different exprefions. An inftance of this we obferved in his 
— to the Marquis of Blandford, (p. 13.) where, if the two 
ines, 


But lo! attended by her infant train, | 
That {port around her on the velvet plain, had 
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had been omitted, the circumftance defcribed would have been 
more beautifully, becaufe more abruptly, introduced by the nine- 
teenth line of the fame page : ; 

‘ But who are thefe, that flufh’d with all the glow—&c.’ 

There are a few blemifhes of other kinds, which ftruck us in 
the courfe of perufa!. In Hero and Leander, 

Defcending torrents, mix’d with ruddy flame, 
Roar’d to the howling blaft in loud acclaim. 

The later part of the laft line is an impropriety committed 
for the fake of rhyme. The laft line of our firft quotation from 
Hinda, we could with the Author to reconfider. 

Perhaps the idea of indulging grief is not the moft claffically 
exprefled by 

— Sorrow cheri/h'd an eternal wound. 

In the fame poem, p. 28, |. 10, there is an elipfis of the pre- 

pofition ze, which does not pleafe, 
© While unremitting forrow points the tomb.’ 

Had the epithet, uxremitting, been fupprefled, sorrow would 
have been perfonified, and might with propriety have been faid 
to point, or direct, the unhappy mourner to his tomb. 

We muft not take leave of this publication, without doin 
its Author the juftice to remark, that, in this edition, he has 
much improved fome of the poems which were formerly pub- 
lifhed, by the omiffion or alteration of exceptionable paflages. 
Yet we cannot help wifhing that he had paid more attention to 
Hagley, and Netherby, in this republication. Thefe poems, 
though they contain many excellent lines, ftill appear, in our 


opinion, to want fome curtailing, and much polifhing. gy =, 





FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
(By our CoRRESPONDENTS,) 


F RAN C E 
ART. XVI. 

L{STOIRE Naturelle, generale, &F particuliere ; contenant les 
Epoques de la Nature, &c.—A Natural Hiftory, general and 
particular; containing the Epochas of Nature. Supplement. 
Volume V. of the 4to Edition, and IX. and X. of the 8vo. 
1779. Concluded, In the preceding part of our account * of 
this volume we arrived, in our analyfis of this philofophical ro- 
mance, at the end of the fourth epocha of nature. As the chief 
merit of the Author, however extenfive his knowledge may be, 
lies in invention and painting, fo his picture of the ftate of the 
farth during this fourth period, when its domain was divided 
tween water and fire, is fublime and terrible, in the higheft 
degree, The objects that enter into this difmal and tremen_ 





* Appendix to the lait volume of our Review {the 61%] p. 543- 
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dous tablature, are deep lakes,—rapid currents, and whirlpools 
earthquakes occafioned by the finking of rocks, the falling if 
of caverns, and the explofions of volcanos,—general and parti- 
cular hurricanes—vortices of fmoke,—tempefts produced by 
thefe violent convulfions of earth and fea,—inundations, and 
impetuous floods and torrents, occafioned by thefe earthquakes 
and commotions,—rivers of melted glafs, and of bitumen 
and fulphur, ravaging the mountains, rolling their peftilential 
ftreams along the plains, and infecting their waters,—the 
fun himfclf darkened, not only by thick, watry clouds, but 
alfo by enormous mafles of afhes and ftones, ejected from the 
volcanos: fuch are the materials that enter into this dreadful 
difplay ; which is concluded by an unufual ftrain of piety, and 
thanks to the.Creator, that he did not render man the fpectator 
of thefe terrible and tumultuous fcenes that precedéd the birth 
of intelligent and fenfitive natures. 
..We come now to the fifth EPocH4, during which elephants, 
and other animals of the fouthern climates, inhabited the north- 
ern regions. When the earth was {till burning-hot toward the 
fouth, it was cooling toward the Poles, which enjoyed, during 
a long {pace of time, the temperature adapted to the preferva- 
tion and fubfiftence of the plants and animals that can only 
live, now, in the fouthern regions. Animal or living nature 
may have commenced its exiftence on our globe about 36,000 
years from its formation, or expulfion from the fun, as its po- 
lar regions, at leaft, were then fo far cooled, that the cu- 
rious examiner might touch them without burning his fingers. 
To this /iving nature the author gives a long leafe of exiftence, 
(for as the bufinefs is all ideal, liberality is eafy) even 93,000 
—, at the end of which the globe will be colder than ice. 
ut, between.thefe terms, there are intermediate ones, as be- 
tween the extremities of the thermometer. In the firft degrees 
of refrigeration, when the waters ceafed to boil, animals and 
vegetables may have exifted, which were afterwards deftroyed 
(both individuals and fpecies) by the increafing refrigeration of 
fucceeding ages, and we find only their remains in calcareous 
fubftances: but the claffes of organized and animal beings, 
that, by their nature, are more affected by intenfe heat, could 
only exift and multiply in periods nearer that in which we 
live. It is about 15,000 years backwards from our time that 
our Author places, in the North, elephants and other kinds of 
animals, who, at prefent, can only live and multiply in the tor- 
rid zone. According to him, the quantity of ivory difcovered 
in the northern regions, proves that they once really contained 3 
great number of elephants ; but there are many more plaufible 
accounts given of the exiftence of thefe animals in the North, 


than tne wild romance of the epochas. M, DE Burron ob- 
{erves, 
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grv@s, that while the bones of elephants have been found in 
North America, no records announce the fame difcovery in the 
foutbern parts of that continent ;—that the fame kind of ele- 
phant, which actually exifts in the ancient continent, is no 
more to be found in the other,—and that not only the fouthern 
ts of the new world exhibit no elephants of this kind, nor 
any fpecies of the other terreftrial animals which inhabit, at 
fent, the fouthern regions of our continent, but, moreover, 
that thefe animals never exifted but in the northern parts of 
the American continent, and that while they inhabited the parts 
of ours that lie in the fame latitude. From hence our Author 
concludes that the old and the new continent were not then fe+ 
parated towards the North, and that their feparation has been 
pofterior to the exiftence of elephants in North America, 
where that fpecies was probably extinguifhed, He thinks it 
ilfo probable that this extin@tion happened pretty much about 
the time of the feparation of the continents, and that it. was oc- 
cafioned by the impaflable mountains, which hindered the ele- 
phants from travelling up towards the equator in queft of 
warmth, as their brethren and relations had done in Afia and 
Africa: —fo they had a cold death, on our Author’s hypothefis. 
However, it would coft us but little pains to find out an-hypo- 
thefis, by which we could hoift them over into Africa, when 
the refrigeration was taking them by the tail: for that there 
was a continent in times of yore that joined Africa with Ame- 
tica,—or at leaft a clufter of ifles, that might ferve as ftepping- 
ones to the half-reafoning elephants, is, we think, as capable 
of proof, as that a comet gave the fun a flap in the face, and 
thus, by a random-blow, formed the folar fyftem.—But let us 

proceed with our Author to the 
Sixth epocha—which contains the feparation of the conti- 
nents. This feparation of Europe from America was effectuated, 
Sour Author imagines, in two places, by two great currents, 
ridges of fea, that extend from the northern regions to the. 
moft fouthern parts of the globe. He thinks alfo, that it hap- 
pened about ten thoufand years ago, much about the time that 
England was feparated from France, Ireland from England, Si- 
ly from Italy, Sardinia from Corfica, and both thefe latter 
ftom the continent of Africa. The di(cuffions of our Author, 
™ thefe objects, are pleafant reading for a young ftudent of 
Philofophical geography ; for fuch are peculiarly fond of inven- 
lonand conjecture. The falling in of lands, in confequence 
volcanos or other caufes, has probably feparated not only, 
*Countries now mentioned from each other, but alfo Green- 
~ from Scotland and Norway, as, fays he, the Orkneys, 
vruand, Ferro, Iceland, and Hola, exhibit nothing to our 
*w but the fummits of lands that have been fuamerged. Our 
Author 
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Author thinks farther, that Canada may have been joined to 
Spain by the banks of Newfoundland, the Azores, and the 
other iflands that are fcattered between thefe two countries, 
The hiftory of the Atlantis, related by Plato and Diodorus §}. 
culus, can only be applied (fays our Author, though his ‘ad. 


mirer M. Bailli be of a quite different opinion) to a vaft diftrige 


of land, that extended itfelf far to the weft of Spain, and that 
was inhabited by powerful princes and warlike legions, He 
thinks, however, that the junction of America with Afia in the 
days of old (of which we have neither records nor traces) jg 
ftill more probable than its junction with Europe ;—the facts 
and obfervations on which he grounds this opinion, are like all 
the reft of his proofs, vague, forced, and entirely inconclufive; 
but ‘the detail into which he enters, is, in itfe!f, neither unin- 
ftru&tive nor difagreeable, though it does not amount to evi- 
dence. Neverthelefs, we cannot comprehend the pleafure which 
this genius takes in wandering always in the clouds, fnuffing 
up the air of poffibilities and hypothefes, and that in matters 
in which it is of little, often of no confequence, whether we 
come to a determination or not upon the point in queftion. 
After obfervations and reafonings of great length on this fe- 
paration of the continents,—on the ftate of the Mediterranean, 
Euxine, and other feas, before that period, which preceded 
Jong, according to our Author, the deluges of Deucalion and 
Ogyges, and al] the other inundations, the memory of which 
has been preferved among men, M. de BuFFon returns to his 
hobby-horfe, the hypothefis of refrigeration. Among other 
curious things on this fubje&t, he tells us, that the northern 
regions, which were formerly warm enough for the propagation 
of elephants, being now fo far cooled as to be only able to pro- 
vide for the fubfiftence and nourifhment of white bears and 
sein-deers, will, in fome thoufands of years, become entirely 
defert and deftitute of inhabitants, by the influence of the cold 
or refrigeration alone. There are even, in his opinion, ftrong 
reafons for thinking that our polar region, which is yet un- 
known, will always remain inacceffible ; fince it appears that a 
glacial refrigeration has taken place at the Pole, and extends 
even to feven or eight degrees ; all which dittrict is mere ice,— 
perhaps, or probably, as our Author fays ; and if it be fo, then 
the circumference, and extent of that ice will increafe with the 
refriveration of the earth, Suppo/ing now that a thoufand years 
have pafled fince permanent ice has begun to exift under the very 


* point or extremity of the Pole, our Author calculates, conjec 


tures, and decides, that ninety-nine thoufand years muft pals 
before this ice can reign at the Equator, fuppall ! 
fion of glacial or icy cold as uniform as that of the earths re 


frigeration, This calculation agrees pretty well with the dura 
tion 


‘ 
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ing the progref- 
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ion of ninety-three thoufand years that he has given to vital 
sature, and which he has deduced from the law or progrefs of 
refrigeration alone. — | 

The feventh and laft epocha is the creation of man, whofe 
origin our Author places among earthquakes, volcanos, inun- 
ations, —amidft ftorms, tempefts, and the rage and conflié of 
the elements: and then reprefents him as ariling to Civilization 
by flow degrees, and at length becoming a focial, polifhed, and 
earned being —Where ? In the northern regions of Afia. But 
all this fabric @f fcience flipped through his fingers, the Lord 
knows how '—It was dafhed into pieces—the Lord knows where 
-and the Afiatics, getting fevera] {craps of it—thefe {craps 
were bandied about, one way or another, till they got into our 
Europe, where the beft ufe and improvement has been made 
ofthem. The original people who erected this fabric of fcience, 


@ perifhed with it :—~but as we have no records that intimate the 


exiftence of fuch a people, it is not very furprifing that we 
fhould not know how they came to be annihildted. M. DE 
Burron, however, talks of this people 4s if he had lived among 
thm, and followed their progrefs from their origin to their 
extinction. Ifthe reader has a mind to know the particulars 
of this people, as they exift in the heads of M. Buffon‘and M. 
Bailli, he muft confuit the work before us, and the Letters of 
M. Bailli, of which we gave an account not long after they ap- 
pared. As for us, we are weary e@f conjectures, and fhall 
therefore take leave of this volume and its epochas with plea- 
ure, notwithftanding the beauty of the Author’s ftyle, which is 
always enchanting, even where it betrays marks of negligence. 
In the volume before us there is one circumftance that muft 
tire, if not difguft the moft indulgent reader, and that is, the 
accumulated repetitions of the fame facts, reafonings, proofs, 
and explications, which meet us full in the face where we leaft 
expected them, and of which we never get quit till we arrive at 
the end of the book. 

The additions and correétions, which conclude this volume, 
tontain a confiderable number of facts and obfervations, geo- 
graphical and phyfical, defigned to illuftrate feveral paflages in 





the epochas of nature, and in the preceding volumes. Some of 
j them are inftructive, and others are curious and entertaining. 


Il, Nouveaux Elemcns de la Science de ? Homme, i.e. A New 
Elementary Treatife concerning the Science or Knowledge of Man. 
y M. Bartuez, Chancellor of the Univerfity of Medicine 
ttMontpellier. Vol. I. 1778. Bya miftake this work came 
liteto our hands: but both its fubjeét, and the merit of its 
author, claim our notice, Its fubject is the vital principle in 
the human frame, which is, no doubt, in an intimate union 
with both intelligence and organization, but whofe nature and 
Rey, May, 1780. Dd origin 
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origin form one of the moft intricate queftions in the fphere of 
metaphyfics. Our Author paffes in review, the opinions of 
ancient and modern philofophers on this nice queftion. The 
firft he mentions is the hypothefis of the Atomical philofophers, 
with Democritus and Epicurus at their head; who confidered the 
human foul, as compofed of two parts, the one rational, which 
refided in the breaft, the other zrrational, which was diffufed 
through the whole corporeal frame; both of which parts they 
refolved into one. Next comes Gafendi, who feemed to adopt 
the fyftem of the Atomifts, but modified it to his fancy, by fup- 
pofing, that the irrational part comprehended the vegetative and 
fenfitive principles. The latter of thefe, being corporeal, he 
confidered as derived from our parents, and as the bond of 
union between the rational part and the body, while he looked 
upon the rational part as immateria!, created by the Deity, and 
by him united to the bodily frame. “Chis hypothefis is revived 
by M. de Buffon, in his difcourfe on the nature of animals, 
Among the philofophers, who acknowledged the exiftence of im- 
material fubftances, two fects only, according to our Author, 
adhered to the divifion of human nature into foul and body, 
without having recourfe to a third principie ; fo that this third 
principle was admitted by a great number of philofophical and 
medical fects before Van Helmont, who is inaccurately fuppofed 
by many to be its author. 

The Ariftotelians and Cartefians are the two fe&ts mentioned 
by our Author, as confining their divifion of human nature to 
two fubftances, foul and body. The hypothefis of the former, 
relating to the foul and the diving being, being full of obfcurity, 
therefore, our Author endeavours to unfold and illuftrate it; in 
which attempt, we fhall not follow him, becaufe, after all his 
explications, we come to this conclufion, that the doétrine of 
the ftagyrite may be profound, but certainly is far from being 
luminous. We do not think, indeed, that any author, known 
to us, has given a better expofition of the do@trine of Ariftotle, 
on this dark fubject, than Mr. BartTHeEz: but, afterall, when 
we read that the foul is “* the firft entelechie of the natural and 
organifed body,—that it has life virtually, or in poffe,—that tt 
isin the body (aétually living) what form i8 in any body what- 
ever,;—that it is not a being feparate from the Jiving body,—that 
it has fen/itive, nutritive, generative faculties, and a paflive in- 
telligence,—that it conftitutes animal life,—and renders the 
body capable of receiving that aéfive intelligence, by the union of 
which, with the ‘entelechie, the man becomes fufceptible of 
reafoning and paffions ;—when we read all this, notwithftand- 
ing our real and high fegard for Ariftocle, we have enough of 
the bufinefs. Heracles Bacharus, as we have read fomewhere, 


was fo puzzled with the extelechie, that he confulted the Devil 
bi oat 4 about 
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shout the explication of it; but we know not the anfwer 
that was given by the infernal Oracle. 

Among the Cartefians, who admitted but two fubflances ia 
nature (wiz. matter and fpirit), the Animi/ts identified the prin- 
ciple of life with the thinking fubftance, to which latter they 
attributed al] animal motion voluntary and involuntary; while 
the mechanical Cartefians derived ail the animal functions, ex- 
cepting thofe which were evidently voluntary, from a feries of 
neceflary motions, which fucceed each other in the organs of 
the body from the firft dawn of life. This refembles the pre- 
eftablifhed harmony of Leibnitz. ‘i 

Our Author feems inclined towards the opinion of thofe, 
who look upon the vital principle, as diftin&@, both from the 
mechani(m of the Jody, and the qualities and nature of the mind, 
He does not, however, follow all the reveries of Van Helmont, 
but walks much more foberly in this metaphyfical wild. He 
thinks, the vital principle cannot be confidered as a faculty of 
the mind, becaufe, while the former produces all thofe motions 
that are neceffary to animal life, the mind has not that confciouf= 
nes of thefe motions, that is infeparable from its own operations. 
If it be objected, that this confcioufnefs may be fufpended by 
habit; he acknowledges the fact; but obferves, that it may 
be reftored whenever we pleafe by a reflex a& of the will.—A 
mufician, who, through habit, plays a tune upon the harpfi- 
chord, without any confcious perception of the motions that 
produce each note, can, when he pleafes, repeat thefe motions, 
and render them prefent to the mind by an act of reflexion; 
whereas the mind ‘cannot obtain‘a reflex perception’ of the 
vital motions by repeating them, nor by any effort of reflexion 
or will, He thinks it, therefore, moft probable, that the vital 
principle produces, alone, by its immediate action, all the 
motions of the corporeal organs, whether it be with the con- 


currence of the mind, as in the voluntary, or without its con- 


currence, as in the movements of the heart and arteries, and 
other involuntary motions, as alfo in thofe which we perform 
mechanically through the effect of habit. 

But has this vital principle, thus diftinguifhed from foul and 
body, a feparate exiftence in itfelf? or dots it only exift by its 
union with the human body? Our Author inclines to the 
former, without affirming the latter to be impoffible. It: is 


Poflible, fays he, that by a general law, eftablifhed by the Au- 


thor of Nature, a principle endowed with fenfitive and moving 
powers, may take place neceflarily in that combination ef matter, 
of which each animal body is formed, aid be the immediate 
Caufe of that feries of motions, that is neceffary to the life cf 
the animal through the whole of ‘its duration :—But it is alfo 
poflible, adds he, that the vital principle may have, in itfelf, an 


‘exiftence feparate from that combination of matter in the 


Dd 2 anima! 
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animal body, to which it is joined by the power of the Deity. 
Our Author alleges the following circumftances in favour of 
this latter opinion : 

ift, The principle of life may be deftroyed in animals with- 
out any perceivable alteration in their organs ; as appears in the 
effects of certain poifons, which kill almoft inftantaneoully, 
without leaving any veftige of violence, or damage in any part 
of the body :—on the other hand, the vital principle often furvives 
confiderable damages, received by the moft effential organs of 
the body, fuch as the heart and the brain. —This obfervation 
proves very little, in favour of the feparate exiftence of the vital 
principle: it only proves, that it is independent on certain parts 
of the body, and the damages they may receive. We know no 
cafe that proves fo well the opinion, which our Author feems to 
prefer, as that of the warrior in the 4rt of Sinking, who was cut 
in two perpendicularly, and the one half of whofe body lay 
panting on the ground, while the other ran away. 

2dly, In a violent ftate of danger or irritation, the vital prin- 
ciple excites in the body mechanical motions, which can only 
be accounted for by a particular inftinét, as they are contrary to 
the motions which take place in the natural ftate of the body. 

gdly, A fort of harmony pre-eftablifhed between the vital 
principle and the body which it animates, makes this principle 
(in various kinds of animals) aim at, and attempt motions, rela- 
tive to organs, which do not exift, or are imperfeétly formed, 
when thefe motions are attempted. The efforts of the bird to 
fly, and of the calf to butt, before the former is furnifhed with 
wings, or the Jatter with horns, are among the examples of 
this alleged by our Author. Thefe, and the other inftin¢tive pro- 
penfities, which lead each animal to feek and to chufe the ob- 
jects that are peculiarly adapted to its fubfiftence and nourifhe 
ment, cannot, as our Author thinks, be the mere effects of 
organifation ;. ftill lefs are they the effects of reafoning and re- 
flection ; and therefore he is inclined to confider them as the 
action or impulfion of a vital principle, which is diftiné both 
‘from foul and body. 

Senfible, however, of the uncertainty that accompanies the 
conclufions drawn from thefe obfervations, in favour of his 
opinion, that the vital principle is a diftin€ fubftance, M. 
BaRTHEZ modeftly acknowledges, that poflibly it may be no 
more than an innate principle, which governs all the complicated 
motions of which the animal body is fufceptible. The truth 
is, that the fubjeét here difcuffed, is beyond the reach of our 
analytical powers: it is with the vital principle, as it is with 
the principle of intelligence; they both exift, but their manner 
of exiftence is unknown to us, and will continue a myftery, 


until———we know not when. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For M A Y,_ 1780. 


PoLITICAL, 
Ar. 17. A Speech delivered at the Weftminfter Forum, on the 8th 
of November, 1779- By Maynard Chamb, Walker, of the Inner 
Temple, Efq. 8vo. 15. Bowen. 


rYrHIS Gentleman contends very potently (to ufe one of his fa- 
vourite words) that an union of Great Britain with Ireland, 
fmilar to that with Scotland, would be injurious to the dignity, and 
ftal to the freedom of our fifter ifland. He points out the diffe- 
rence of circumftances by which Scotland has been a gainer, and 
which would probably make Ireland a lofer, by fuch a meafure, 
This he does with great fkill of difcrimination; and if ever an union 
between Great Britain and the latter country fhall be ferioufly agi- 
tated, this little performance comprizes the chief arguments on which 
the attention of the legiflature muft be turned. We cannot however 
accede to Mr. W.’s ideas on the fubject of reprefentation, as we ap- 
prehend them to be fundamentally erroneous. He thinks that Ire- 
land, to be free, muft not only be duly but porently reprefented : 
that is, * reprefented in fuch a manner as to be able to reject what 
the reprefentatives of that kingdom, in their wifdom, fhall think 
proper,’ Now, to fill up this modeft Gentleman’s idea of an ade- 
quate, or as he calls it a potent reprefentation, Ireland muft fend an 
equal number of reprefentatives with Scotland ad England. Nay, 
on the prefumption that the Britifh members will think wrong, and the 
Infh members think right, on every queition concerning Ireland, the 
latter country, to fecure her liberties, muft even have a cafting voice 
inthe fenate. If this be our Hibernian orator’s idea of an Union, 
where ai/fin@ interefls and difiin@ denominations are to be kept up, 
we with him joy of this political difcovery, England will be as 
averfe to fuch an Union, as Ireland will, probably, be to every other. 
But does not this Gentleman know, that Scotland is bound by an 
At of our parliament in matters relating to Scotland. though every 
Scotch commoner and every Scotch peer fhould vote againit it? that 
the Church herfelf is legally bound by an Aét which every Spiritual 
Lord may have protefted againft? Yet was this ever made a fubjeét 
of doubt or complaint ? To fuppofe the contrary, is to fuppofe an 
Ysion which would be the molt egregious folecifm in politics. 

One of Mr. Walker’s arguments to prove that Ireland cannot be 
) reprefented in cafe of an Union, is derived from the remotenefs 
of the feat of government. The merchant, he thinks, will nox leave 
bis compting-houfe, nor the lawyer his practice, '¢ attend a diftang 
patliament ; and confequently that in a parliament where thefe claffes 
of men are not prefent, Ireland will not be duly reprefented: that 
" trading interefts will be mifunderftood, and ner municipal rights 

mifconftrued and perverted. : 
his argument is rather plaufible than jaft. It is not often found 
‘tthe moft beneficial mercantile regulations originate from mer- 
fants, or the moft wholfome and conftitutional laws from lawyers. 
Dd 3 if 
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If we look for the parentage of deftructive monopolies, and partial 
reftrictions, which have received the fan¢tion of parliaments thete, 
indeed, we may refer to commercial men: but at prefent, in our 
own Houfe of Commons, we firail find’the merchants who have feats 
there, are not the guardians of the tracing interef's ; but rather the 
independent Gentlemen of fortune who apply their thoughts that 
way, and are exclufively called the men of bufinefs. The principal 
parliamentary bufinefs to which our merchaiis attend, Jiés ‘in the 
contra& way. Does this Ani-unionift apprehend that Ireland would 
be injured if der merchants were not led into the like temptation? 
As to the neceflity of her fending practifing lawyers to parliament, 
it is by no means cbvious tous, Can no man onderfland, or defend 
the laws of his country but a practifer in the courts of law? Can no 
man explain the principles of the Conflitation but an Actorney or 
Solicitor General? Tne idea is extravagant We herdly need remind 
Mr. Walker of one of the greateit benef.ctors to his country, who 
¢ertainly was no Jawyer. 

Let Ireland tell how Wit epheld her canfe, 

Her trade fupported, and fupplied her laws; 

And leave on Swirrt this grateful verfe engraved, 

The rights a court attack’d, a poet fav’d. Pore, 

So little did Swift love the lawyers, that he was fond of declaring, 
that they, of all men, feemed Jeaft to underftand the nature of go- 
vernment in general; like undereworkmen, who are expert enough at 
making a fingle wheel in a clock, bur are ‘utterly ignorant how to 
adjutt the feveral parts and regulate the movement. , 

But though we think that the preceding arguments of this young 
orator are inconclufive, we are far from intimating that his other 
objeftions ‘to an union are fo. There is argument as well:as elo- 
quence in his difplay of the probable confequences that would refult 
to Ireland from this meafure, He is of opinion, that the {ciences, 
and liberal arts, will take their flight with her parliament, and ‘like 
birds of peflage feck a happier climate. The Nobles, and 
eftated Gentlemen departed, —Genius would clap her wings, and fly 
from the deferted land. Not only men of fortune, bus men whorrely 
upcn their abilities to acquire a fortune, would defert Hibernia, as 
a place not calculated for their purfuits. Fond of bafking in the fun- 
fhine of power, and deriving animal heat from their vicinity to 4 
court, they would hatte io Kogland; and haplefs Ireland, once onl 
veifally admired for the eloquence of her orators—the wifdam of her | 
divines—the ability cf her lawyers—and the brasery of her warriors, 
-—would become at beft the compting-houfe of the merchant, and the 
th p of the mechanic!" T, 
Art. 18, The Reformer. By an Independent Freeholder. 810 

1s. Od. Fielding and Walker. 4780. ) 

The errors of Adminiftration, the abufes of office, the wafte of ; 
public treafure, or the enormous increafe of place and penfion lifts, 
—ihefe are not the evils of which this reformer complains. He does 
not appear to he fenfible that any fuch errors or abufes exilt. The 
only polttical evil againit which he exclaims, is—the oppoftion main 
tained agaiolt our immaculate Miniftry ; who, it fhould feem, the 
Opinion of this champion of theirs, can do wo wrong : confequents 
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the Minority are ai/ im the wrong for impeaching their meafures. 
Accordingly, in his rage of reprehenfion, he beknaves and befools, 
snd bedevils them, without mercy.—But moft Readers, we appre- 
bend, will think that there are fome charaéters, of which he oughe 
to have been more tender ; particularly that of the good and amiable 
sie George Saville: againit which he brings fome very ill-fapported 
and frivolous objections, : 
This writer deals rather in wit than argument, and more in viru- 
lence than wit. We muft do him the juftice, however, to remark, 
that, in what he ftyles his Plan of Reformation on a wide S:ale, he 
judicioufly offers fome hints which deferve to be attended to ; parti- 
cularly his recommendation of an equal land tax, and an equal poor’s 
rate, 

Art, 19. J2i/forical and Political Reflections on the Rife and Pro- 
grefs of the American Rebellion. In which the Caufes of that 
Rebellion are pointed out, and the Policy and Neceflity of offering 
to the Americans a Syftem of Government founded in the Prin- 
ciples of the Britith Cénftitution, are clearly demonttrated. By 
the Author of Letters to a Nobleman on the Conduct of the Ame- 
rican War. 8vo. 38. Wilkie. 1780. 

In thefe reflections we meet with the fame good fenfe, and fub- 

fantial information, for which we recommended the Letters to a 

Ncbleman.— See Review for Sept. 1779, p- 228. The writer is fup- 

poled to be Jofeph Galloway, Efg; late a Member of the American 

Congrefs ; and Author, likewife, of a Letter to Lard Howe. See 

Review for Decem. laf, p. 467. Alfo of Cool Thoughts on the Confe- 

quences of American Independence, &c. Rev. Jan. 1785. p. 88. The 

Author’s zeal for a folid re-union of the two countries is as laudable 

as itis warm ; and feems to be really founded in his fincere withes 

for the permanent welfare and happinefs of all parties. 

Art. 20. The Critic; or Tragedy rehearfed: a new Dramatic 
Piece in Three Acts ; as it is performed by his Majefty’s Servants, 
with the greateft Applaufe. By the Author of the Duenna*, 8vo. 
1s. Gd. Bladon. 1780. 

This political Punchionella fticks as clofe to the fkirts of Mr. She- 
rdan, as the little black fellows did to thofe of Trapolin, in the 
Duke and no Duke. The title of every new piece, produced by the 
Ingenious Manager (and which, for REASONS OF STATE, 4e keeps 
Unpublifhed) is inflantly feized by this pilferer, and applied to his 


Own ‘mproper ufe: to impofe a flate-fatire on the Public, uader the 


falfe appearance of a theatrical performance. 
Refpefiing IRELAND. 


 Art..a1. A Letter to the People of Ireland. Odccafioned by their 


pretent Hardthips and Diftreffes. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 1779. 
This tra&t was publifhed-fome months ago, but, we fuppofe, not 


Moch advertifed in the Englifh papers; by which means it might 
icape our earlier notice. It was, evidently, intended to ‘ roufe’ 


CS ——— 





* For our account of this Author’s Duenna, See Rev. Vol. lv. 


Pp. 150. 
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[the Author’s own word] ‘ the good people of Ireland to command 
refpect, by * refpetting themfelves.’°—* Scotland,’ fays the Writer 
* bates you; England, a country of refined political hypocrify, as 
joles you. Negociate with wifdom, dignity, and fteadinefs: and the 
bufinefs will be accomplifhed at once.—Be united, and be freng ; 
by being virtuous, you will be united; and being united and wir- 
tuous, you may defy the world.’—This language, to ufe, ftill farther, 
the words of the Author (who profeffes himfelf an Irifoman, and as 

Juch aggrieved and injurioufly treated), ‘ Englifhmen wiill call fedition, 

Trithmen patriati/m.” 

Art. 22. Confiderations on the intended Modification of Payning’s 
Law. By a Member of the Irifh Parhament. 8vo. is. Almon, 
1780, | 
A very fenfible difcuffion of a fubjeét that is highly interefting, on 

both fides of the water.—The Author argues in favour of the pro- 

pofed alteration ; but in vain—They have out voted him, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, 

Art. 23. An Effay on toe Conflruction and Building of Chimneys; 
incluaing an Enquiry into the common Cau/es of their Smoking, &c. By 
Rober: Clavering, Builder. svo. 2s. 63. Taylor. 1779. 

As medicine has its opprobria in the gout, and indeed too many other 
fubjects, fo that great domeftic nuifance, a fmoky chimney, is the op- 
probrium of archite@ure ; which too, like the former, has its quacks— 
indeed whac art has not?f#-commonly ftyled Chimney DeGors ; who, 
without f{cience, or Somes 4 of any kind, undertake the cure ofa dif- 
order without the leaft knowledge of the caufes by which it is pros 
duced, nor confequently of tie remedies by which itis to be removed, 

The author of this little performance, after briefly explaining thofe 
properties of air and fire which relate to his fubject, treats particularly 
of the various circumftances by which the diforder in queftion may be 
occafioned. ‘Thefe are reducible to three general heads :—the wrong 
conftruction of the chimney itfelf, or of its various members :—errors 
committed in the pofition and diflribution of doors and windows, by 
which irregular currents of air are produced :—and external obftruc- 
tions, proceeding from neighbouring buildings, high grounds, and 
expofure to particular winds. On each of thefe heads the author gives 
many obfervations, and practical direétions, which appear to be judi- 
cious, and to be founded on juft principles, confirmed by experience. 
Thefe are illuftrated by proper figures ; together with a table, in which 
the proportions of the feveral parts cf achimney are given, according 
to the fize of the refpective apartments. P..-y 

POETICAL y 

Art. 24. he Fa/f-Day, a Lambeth Eclogue. By the Author of 

Phe Auctus. 8.6d. gto. Bew. 1720. 

This Eclogye is not without merit ; the characters (/iditious ones, we 
Suppife) are not ill fupported. The perfons of the drama are Piscopella 
and .omb-brufh. Pilcapella’s difappointments at the interdiction of 
card-table amufements on the Fait-dav, are thus exprefied : 

PISCOPELLA. 
‘O that this flow-pac’d, canting day were paft! 


Comdb-brujh, almoit with it were my laf: When 
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When holy Dulnefs, by fupreme command, 
Scatters Hypocrify through half the land, 

And bids each pious foul his lips prepare 

To harafs Heaven with unmeaning prayer: 
When Pleafure, bound in unrelenting chain, 
Appeals to Fafhion, but appeals in vain: 

When Trade, who neither Saixzs nor Lent obeys, 
Profefling hatred of their holy days, 

Curfes another, added to the feven ; 

But, Comb-brufh, fure that curfe will be forgiven! 
— The Doétor talks in vain:—lI cannot fee 

The wifdom of this dull folemnity : ' 
Folly and nonfenfe all it feems to me: 

V pours, and difcontent, and fpleen it brings, 
Though preach’d by Bifbops, and ordain’d by Kizgs, 
Bifhops, I know them well, if it fhould Jak 
Beyond a day, would ne’er propofe a Faft : 

Or, fhould it tem Corruption’s rapid flood, 

Kings would declare it did them too much good.’ 

The writer then fubjoins a note, which, fhort as itis, would contain 
much true moral fatire, were it any way applicable to the prefent times ¢ 
* A government (fays he) fupported by corruption, would be guilty of 
a moft arrant folecifm in politics, in recommending fupplications to 
Heaven, to reftore public virtue, if there was'the leaft chance of fuc- 
ceeding I canno: (continues he) conceive any thing more diftrefling to 
the minifter of fuch a ftate, than repentance and amendment of life in 
his chief fupporters,’ &c. i 
Art. 25. An Epifile from the worfbipful Brown Dignum to the 

wirfbipful Mr, Buckborfe: now made public, in confequence of 

afpurious Letter from the Hon. C. Fox to the Hon. J. Towne 
fhend, To which is prefixed, a Dedication to the Earl of Sandwich, 

4to. 1s. Millidge. 1779. ) 0 

A facetious parody; but too infignificant to admit of an extrac, 0) s 
Art. 26. Unanimity. A Poem. By J. Macaulay. gto. 1s. 6d. 

Cadel]. 1780. 
This poem is an allegorical dialogue between the Genius of Bri- 
tain and 
‘ The watchfal guardian of the Gallic ftate,’ 
The fcene lies in England upon a chalky cliff 
‘ tremendous, fteep, 
Whofe awful front o’erlooks the rolling deep.’ 
The converfation opens with an interrogatory by the Genius of Bri- 
tain, who for fome reafon or other is now transformed into a Britith 
Warrior ; 
* Prefumptuous Power (the Britifh warrior cries) ! 
What caufe invites thee to thefe Englith ties ?’ 
We then learn that 
The Gallic Power ‘ approaching from afar, 
Defcended graceful from his {plendid car,’ 
Though the writer tells us, but a few lines before, that 
‘ before the gliding chariot ftands 
The facred guardian of the Britith lands,’ 
So 
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So near, indeed, that 
* the courfers backward ftart, 

Scar’d by the /ufre of the glittering dart. 
But to preceed—Before his Gallic divinit) hip vouchfafes any anfwer 
to this and fome other queiiions, he turns his horfes to grafs; his 
nags, as this writer perhaps means to infinuate, having but an indif. 
ferent palture at home: 

‘ The fteeds, obedient to their Lord’s command, 

Wait his return, and graze on hoflile land. 

When thus the Power: ** Nor bent on dark em prize 

Nor open wrong, I quit my native fkies, 

What need for me to fhake Britannia’s throne? 

Her fons have done it, and the deed’s their own.” 
After a few more lines in the fame ilrain, he concludes with the fol- 
lowing counfel: 

* Fly then this land: and if to Gaul a friend, 

Our ports to thee fhall open arms extend, 

Or if Iberia’s vineyards pleafe thee more, 

Or the long windings of th’ Atlantic fhore, 

Timely retreat ; confirm thy doubtful voice, 
) And lafling glory fhall await thy choice.’ 

‘This advice, as might be fuppofed, is rejected with difdain. Bri- 
fannia fets him and every-ocher enemy at defiance, telling him, 

‘ Britain united, all your toil fhall mock, 
And flaod unmoved amidit the mighty fhock.’ 

We heartily with the may be as good as her word. 

In the conftruction of this allegory there appears neither. novelty 
‘mor. invention. With refpeét.to the mere matter of. verfification 
(Poetry is aterm #0 way applicable to this performance), our Bard 
keeps one even tenor, never rifling above mediocrity, and not often 
finking below it. C 4.4 
“Art. 27. An Ode to the Memory of the Right Reverend Thomas Wil- 

fon, late Lord Bifbop of Sader and Man; by the Rev. W. Taker, 

A.B. Author of the Ode tothe Warlike Genius of Great Britain, 

&c. 4to. 3s. Printed for the Author. Sold by Dodfley. 

From a fprightly fally or two in Mr. Tafker’s firft publication, we 
had formed expectations not unfavourable, with refpect to his future 
performances. .Thofe expectations, forry are we to fay it, have not 
hitherto been gratified. Whether it be, that Mr. Taker’s Pegafusis, 
as the jockies phrafe it, a jade atthe bottom, or that he rides bim 
without judgment, the poor beaft is become as fpiritlefs as a pot- 
horfe, ‘The ode before us is a very infignificant performance. 
Wefiminfter {chool-boy, though in a hurry to get his tafk over, might 
furely fcribble fuch verfes as thefe : 

E’en from his earlier years, 
Rifing above the groffer fpieres, 
To human fcience! periihable lore, 
He join’d celeftial Wifiom’s copious flore: 
Tho’ born of high illuftrious line, 
Defcendent. of the Palatine, 
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Tho’ he drew his ancient blood 
From the bold undaunted flood 


DRAMATIC, 
Art. 28. The Artifice; a Comic Opera, in Two Ads. As 





performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-Lane, By William Au- 

guitus Miles. 8vo. 18. Cadell, 178c. | 

The Writer of this Comic Opera feems to value himfelf on the fi- 
délity of his draughts of fea charatters. We cannot boaft a fufficient 
degree of forecaftle learning to enable us to difcover their excellence. 
Tous they appear much more lifelefs and infipid than Congreve’s 
Ben, or even than the *‘ group of characters in the Fair Quaker uf 
Deal,’ which our Author affeé&ts to defpife. Counterparts of Com- 
modore Flip and Beau Mizen may ftill be found in the navy, and 
are as fair fubjects of ridicule as any land characters. The ftage ge- 
nerally does juitice to ‘* their bravery, their honefty, and their con- 
tempt of danger;”’ and even the Captain Ironfides of Cumberland, 
attacked by our privateer Poet, caits no unworthy reflection on the 
entlemen of the navy. How far the Lieutenants of our fleet may 
be pleafed ** to acknowledge Charles as a brovher officer,” we can- 
not determine. For our parts, we are more delighted with the far- 
cical jargon of Sir Benjamin Brief, and the military rage of Mrs, 
Bobbin. 
Art. 29. The Volunteers; or, Taylors to Arms! a Comedy, of 

One At; as performed at the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden. 





The Mutic by Mr. Hook. 8vo. 18. Almon, &c. 1780. 






















That boil’d in Norman William’s fiery breaft ; &c, f. 4... 


Cy 


This ‘* Comedy of One A&” is fearce half an act of a forry farce! c ’ 


Art. 30. The Siege of Gibraltar; a Mufical Farce, in Two 
_ A&s. As it is performed at the Theatre Roya!, Covent Garden. 


Temporary and trifling ! 





S R M ON 5S. 

I—Preached before the Houfe of Lords in the Abbey-Church. of 
Wettminfter, Jan. 31, 1780, by Thomas Lord Bifhop of Lincoln. 
4to. 1s, Owen. | 
A great deal of courtly elegance appears in this difcourfe; the 

chief object of which is to recommend the duty of obedience to the 

higher powers, His Lordthip hath drawn a firiking picture of that 
fanatic fpirit which occafioned the troubles and contufion that pre- 
ceded and followed the death of King Charles. ‘ The prevalent party, 

intoxicated with a love of power, no fooner perceived in the King a 

flexible difpofition, than they began with encreafing vehemence to re- 

Nerate their complaints of tyranny. The republican fpirit, which, in 

Conjunction with the {pirit of puritanifm, had fecretly diffufed the poi- 

fon of difaffeétion to the eftablifhed government of church and ftate, 

‘Row burft forth. The leaders availing themfelves of the efficacy of 

this levelling principle, fo adapted to their purpofe, initructed the 

Populace where to dire¢t their feditious invedtives; while they them- 

felves ftood prepared to fecond their endeavours ; to tear down every 

fence which a reverence for Majefty had planted round the throne; to 

@anihilate every branch of the prerogative; and to wielt by tumal- 

tuous 


By F. Pilon. 8vo. 1. Kearfly. : Cc 
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tuous force out of the hands of royalty, the whole executive power of 
the tate. So unexpected a convulfion altonifhed all ranks of people: 
tho‘e whom a love for their country bad at firft prompted to join the 
popular party, found their paffions fo enflamed by the ardour of cop- 
troverfy, that they knew not where to draw the boundary, nor how 
to difengage them/elves from councils in which they had taken fo 
confiderable a fhare. Some few who faw into the fatal tendency of 
thefe councils, preferved their integrity amidf the confli@; and with 
the bravery of untainted loyalty, defended the caufe of injured Ma- 
jefty by the moft weighty arguments drawn from hiftory, and the fun. 
damental laws of the conftitutions; till overpowered by numbers, and 
filenced by clamour, they were compelled to confult their perfonal 
fa), and to wit! draw from fcenes which threatened univerfal ruia 
tothe kinggom = The moft atrocious, ftimulated by a reftlefs am- 
bon, entertained hopes of future greatnefs in the profpect of im- 
pending civil war, and accordingly rendered ineffectual every propofal 
for an accommodation, Religion in the mean time, that facred friend 
to union and peace, was, by a finguler perverfion, employed to aid 
the caufe of fedition and rebellion. Hypocrify, arrayed in the robe 
of pie.y, became perfect in the habitual exercife of the arts of decep- 
tion. The pulpit, the fenate, and even the camp, afforded in fuce 
ceflion a theatre for the difplay of her powers, and alternately re- 
founded with the declamations of falfehood, impofiure, and treafon. 
Thefe in their turn operating on the diftempered imaginations of 
men, produced a gloomy fpirit of fanaticifm, which, under the 
‘fancied impreflions of fuperior direction, fanétified every deed of 
wickednefs, and ferved the more effeétually to adminifter the 
poilonous ingredients which hypocrify had prepared. To a comhi- 
nation of thefe principles, however contradictory, may be referred 
many of the celebrated charadters of that age ;—the character of ONE 
in particular, the magnitude of whofe crimes has rendered him con- 
{picuous, and whofe elevation on the ruins of ‘liberty, was. not lefs 
owing to the dark duplicity of his defigns, than to the ftrong impulfe 
of the fanatic fpirit which fo rapidly promoted the execution of them. 
‘To a combination of thefe principles may be referred the precipitate 
demolition of our religious eftab'ifhment, which fell the firit facrifice 
“to popular fury. The fathers of the church were faithful to the 
crown, and zealous fupporters of the conftitution: hence they were 
excluded from their fhare in the public councils, and their order was 
voted ufelefs. The clergy were in general a learned body, and exem- 
plary in their lives ; but they ‘* honoured the king;” and hence they 
were denominated fcandalous minilters, were haraffed, ejeéted from 
their churches, and imprifoned.’ 

Some wil! think, and perhaps not unjuftly, that the bifhop’s zeal 
hath led him to colour this pi@ure of fanaticiim with too bold a pen- 
cil; but we cannot avoid remarking, that the circumftance alluded 
to in the conclucing paragraph of our quotation is, on reflection, 
fuficient ‘o provoke the indignation of every friend of the eltablithed 
church; and we truft that not many, in thefe more liberal days, will 
be found amongft the Diffenters, who can, on ferious conviction, a0 
wichour a bluth, vindicate that farce of mockery to God, and infult 


and iyranny to man, exhibited by a fet of gloomy wayward — 
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tats and dark defigning hyprocrites, who were deputed by Cromwell 
to fit in jadgmenton the minifters of the charch of England, and info- 
lently aflumed the title of Tryexs, One object of their examination, 
as fpecified in their commiffion, was this;—Whether fuch or fuch 
minifters had the work of grace in their Jearts ?”? ‘The names which 
fone mott illuftrioufly in this {piritual committee were thofe of Ste- 
phen Marthall, Philip Nye, Jofeph Caryl; and above all Hugh 
Peters! Their very names carrying ridicule with them; but at that 
time of day they were regarded with a reverence that bordered on 
adoration ; and thofe mock difcerners of the /pirit were Clafled in the 
very firkt rank of the excellent of the earth. 7 . 
\,—Preached in the Parifh Church of Welfeby in Lincolnfhire, Oce 
tober 3, 1779, by John Whitcombe, A. M. Rector of that Church, 
and Chaplain to Lord Milford. 4to, 1s. Crowder, 

This is a plain, ferious, and well-intended difcourfe on the advan- 
tages of the gofpel difpenfation, and the obligations under which its 
profeflors are to exert their influence to. promote its propagation. 
This fermon was preached in confequence of the letters lately ad- 
diefled by his Majeity to the Archbifhop of Canterbury, and by his 
Grace to the Diocefan Bifhops, &c. &c. for the purpofe of fupporting, 
by freth contributions, the miffions of the Proteftant clergy into foreign 
parts, for the propagation of the gofpel. The object is of import- 
ance, and Mr. Whitcombe is no mean advocate for its fuccefs. 
iIl—Preached on the Anniverfary of Queen Elizabeth’s Releafe from 

the Tower, at St. Mildred'’s, London, where fhe ftopped to hear 

Divine Service in her Way tothe Palace, By ™ es J. Monec- 

omery, Chaplain tothe soth Infantry. 8vo. . Dilly. 

A lively, fpirited difcourfe, buta litiJe too inflated. B eo A . 
lV. Univerfal Toleration recommended.—Preached at St. John’s Church 

in Hackney, February 13, 1780. By Benjamin Choyce Sowden, 

8vo. 1s. Cadell. 

This fermon truly anfwers its title; and enforces, with folid argu- 
ments, and in good language, the ftriking expoftulation of St. Paul, 

“Who art thou that judgeft another man’s fervant? To his own 
mafter he ftandeth or falleth.’? The author treats of the late repeal 

of the penal ftatutes againit the Papifts. On this fubject he delivers 

his opinion with great candour and judgment, and from this part of 
his difcourfe we with pleafure prefent our readers with the following 
extracts. € Tam willing to hope, that few who now with to proteft 
againit repealing thefe ftatutes are acquainted with the feverity of the 
penalties they inflict. Thefe were, as an ingenious foreigner ob- 
erves, fo ** rigorous, though nor profeffledly of the fanguinary kind, 
that they do all the injury that can be done in cold blood.” In fhort, 
they were odious and deteftable ; a difgrace to our ftatutes, and a re- 
proach to our nation ! 

“It will perhaps be faid, that thofe ftatutes, from the moderation of 

| the times, would never have been exerted; but if this be true, why 

| hould they not be repealed? It can hardly be fuppofed that any 
| 
| 
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Would be fo entirely inconfiftent in their conduét as to petition Go- 
vernment againft the abrogation of laws which they intended fhould 
hever be Carried into execution. Befides, until thefe acts were an- 
hulled, it was in the power of any contemptible informer to abj/ige the 

! magiftrate 
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magiftrate to enforce them in all their rigour; and as a late learned 
writer juitly obferves, ‘* it ought not to be left in the breaft of ever 
mercilefs bigot, to drag down the vengeance of thofe occafional ad 
apon dnoftenfive, though miltaken fubjects, in oppofition tothe lenient 
inclinations of the magilirate, and to the deftruction of every Principle 
of toleration and religious liberty,” 


V.—Preached in the Church of St. Andrew’s, Dublin, on Sunade 


the 6th of February, 1780, in aid of a charitable Fund for the Sup. 

port of twelve Boys and eight Girls. By Thomas Campbell, 

LL.D. Publithed for the Benefit of the Charity, 410. ts. Dub. 

Jin printed. 

It appears that, befide the annual collection, the funds for the fup. 
port of this charity are only an eflate of twenty-four pounds a year, 
and a leafe of twenty pounds bequeathed by the late Colonel Paul, 
which leafe is on the eve of expiration: it therefore feems greatly to 
need the recommendation it receives from Dr. Campbell. His dif. 
courfe from Matt. v. 48, is ingenious and feniible. Towards the 
clofe he obferves, ‘a black and gloomy cloud has long hung over this, 
hitherto, unfortunate ifland. The numbers of our poor grew greater, 
.as the means of relieving them grew lefs; public confidence failed, 
and yet our charity was not chilled ; but our hands could not obey the 
warm dictates of our hearts, Thefe collections have of courfe, been 
every where {malier, this feafon, than in former years; but, happily, 
that alarming cloud is now difperfed, a political day-fpring hath 
vifited this Jand, public credit is already reftored. Your barrel of 
-meal will not waile, neither will your crufe of oil fail.’ 
Vi.—Preached before the Univerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on 

the 25th of Ostober, 1779; being the Anniverfary of his Ma- 

jefty’s Acceflion to the Lhrone. By James Williamfon, A.M. 

Fellow of Herford College. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 

After fpeaking of the advantages which he fuppofes attend here- 
-ditary fucceffion, the preacher proceeds to confider an objection 
.which has been fometimes advanced, that the ‘ chriftian religion is at 
yariance with thole principles by which human focieties are improved 
‘and brought to perfection.” The objection is flated at length, in the 
words of Monf. Bayle; the anfwer is neceflarily more prolix, and after 
other.remarks, fammed up in the following terms: ‘ On the. whole 
it appears, that thofe who adopt Bayle’s notion of ouf religion, have 
‘never attended ¢o Our Saviour’s prophetic character, andthe circum- 
flances and expelations of the Jews ; and are moreover mifled by pot 
diftinguidhimy berween the orders and directions given for propagating 
ithe Chrittian religion, and the Chriilian religion itfelf, than which no 
two things can be more diitinét ; for the vifible kingdom of Satan mult 
be abolifned in any nation, before it can have the leait pretenfions to call 
itfelf Chriitian ; and while this work was carrying on, the moft effec 
tual aid which the pious Chriltian could lend muft be derived from his 

ayers and works of charity. The {lrong holds of Satan were 100 
well fortified to yield to the carnal weapons of human warfare. And 
the firtt chriflians were not nations of chriftians, but as fheep among 
wolwes ; and therefore a more than ordinary circumfpeAion would be 


-neceffary : and as human focieties would not protect them, it was allo 
omeceflary that they should be conflantly looking for fupernatur 
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teftion from God. But after this viible kingdom of Satan was abo- 
jihed by the extirpation of idol worfhip, human affairs, we may 
fappote, returned into their natural channel ; and it is agreeable to 
the general plan of God’s dealings with mankind, to lend them no 
farther fupernatural aid than what their circumftances ab/olately re- 
quire.’ Other confiderations are added to remove the difficalty, of 
which our limits will not allow a particular notice. [n the clofe of 
the difcourfe it is obferved, what great advantage Chriitianity affords 
for rendering government eafy and beneficial to mankind. One remark 
we cannot avoid inferting ; ‘Ic is impofiible, fays he, that a Chriftian 
King could employ any other than pious chriftians in places of trukt 
and confequence.’ If this be true, what opinion muft we form of 


kings and courts, almoft if not entirely, throughout Chrifendom ! H, 


Vil. A Vifttation Sermon,—Preached at Truro, Cornwall, May «8th, 
1779; with a Peerace PRerFixeD, and a Dedication to the Earl 
of Dartmouth. By Samuel Furly, B. A. late of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, gio. 1s. Dilly, &.  . 

This difcourfe will be highly acceptable to thofe who have learned 
to defpife the beggarly elements of human reafon, and to value the doc- 
trines Of religion in proportion to the degree in which they are myf- 
terious and incomprehenfible. By fuch readers the following paflage, 
thoagh to the unenlightened it may appear little better than errant 
nonienfe, will be thought peculiarly fublime and edifying: 

‘ The word of God, we are by no means backward to affert, is 
replete with myfteries fo exceeding high, fo very abftrufe, fo fuper- 
latively ftrange, that could the veil which now in part covers them be 
wholly removed, their extreme f{plendour might be infupportabie to 
the foul with its prefent faculties, imprifoned in thefe tenements of 
clay, Ifexcefs ot joy, if height of furprize has been fcund to over- 
power, even to initant diflolution, fome perfons, it cannot be thought 
impolib!e, but that man in this life may be under an incapacity to 
ae fuch an extacy, in which all the thoughts would be abfolutely 
ablorbed.” 

It would be very kind, if thefe favourites of heaven, who are per- 
mitted to take a peep behind the wer/ of my/fferies, would, in conde- 
fenfion to the common herd of igno:ant mortals, more plainly de- 
clare the wonderful things they have feen ; or that, in compaffion to 
our blindnefs, they would fay nothing of things which we cannot 
comprehend, 

VIL. The Example of Fefus in his Youth, recommended to Imitation— 
At&t, Thomas’s, January 1, 1780, for the Bonetic of the Charity- 
School in Gravel lane, Southwark. By Andrew Kippis, D. D. 
F.R,S. and S.A. Printed at the Requeit of the Managers, $v0. 


_ 6d. Goldney. 


A plain, ferious, pragtical difcourfe, recommending the early cul- 
Wwation of piety and virtue, from the acount which is given of Our 


Saviour’s childhood by St. Luke, ii. 52. 


X. The Perfection of the Chriflian’s Chara@er,—Confifting particu- 
larly in Sincerity, Uniformity, Progretiion, Comfort, Agreemeat 
and Peace, Preached at the Meeting-houfe in Barbican, May the 
Sth, 1779, before she AMembly»ot Proteftant Diffenters of the 
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General Baptift Denomination. By James Walder. 8vo, 64, 
Buckland, 1779. 
There is. a pleafing fimplicity and plainnefs of f{peech in this dit. *’ 
courfe. The truths it recommends are of the greateft importance, 
and they are recommended in a manner which appears to indicate 
the integrity, piety, and benevolence, of the man who pleads in their 
favour. His text is 2 Cor. xiii, 11. In his advertifement prefixed, 
he afferts the right which every man has to make choice of and profefs 
what religion he pleafes, and to worfhip the fupreme Father Almighty 
in what way and manner he thinks moft acceptable to him, without 
the controul or interruption of any civil power whatever, ‘ Yer, fays 
he, I cannot omit this opportunity of exprefling my fincere gratitude 
and thanks to the worthy members of the Britifh Parliament, for the 
relief granted to Diffenting Minifters by the late a&, which | rejoice 
in as a great enlargement of religious liberty. The declaration, an- 
nexed to the bill, I can readily fubfcribe, not as believing or acknow- 
ledging the magiftrate’s right to demand it, but as believing the 
matter and fubftance of the declaration to be true.’ 

X, Preached in the Parifh Church of Richmond in Surrey, Feb. 4, 
178c, being the Day appointed for a General Faft. By Thomas 
Wakefield, A.B. Minitter of Richmond. 4to. 1s. Davenhill. 
This is tolerably well written, and appears to be the produétion of 

a mind that is impreffed with pious and patriotic principles, and 

wifhes to extend the good influence of them amongft his parithioners, 

to whom this difcourfe is infcribed, and who honoured it with their 


approbation. T 
600 








CORRESPONDENCE. 

*.* The letter from Mr. C. G. of Penrith is acknowledged, We 
would not have the Writer give himfelf the trouble to fend the 
book mentioned in his letter ; when we fee it advertifed for fale, it 
will fall into our hands in courfe. : 





+4 The Gentleman who fent his ¢ Propofals for printing by Sub- 
{cription, a volume of Efays, Letters, &c.’ did not, perhaps, know, 
that all advertifements printed on the Covers of the Review, are to 
be paid for; and that they are fubjeéted to the duty, in the fame 
manner with thofe that are inferted in the news-papers. 





—— 


+t+ We are obliged to G. H. for his information concerning the 
firft edition of the ‘‘ Effay towards attaining a true Jdea of the 
Character, &c. of King Charles I.” of which an account was given 
in our laft. We had recolle&ted the original publication, in 1748 
_before the receipt of our Correfpondent’s letter ; and we can, 1m fe- 
turn for his favour, inform G. H. that the Effay, &c. is generally 
fuppofed to have been the work of a celebrated writer among the 
Diffenters at Exeter. . 
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